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best, if not the very best, of all denominational 
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young preacher’s tongue can keep pace with the run of his pen, he has the promise of a strong 
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“It is an admirable manual, and deacons would do well to place a copy i in 
the hands of every young person received into Church membership.” — 
Dr. PARKER. 

New and Revised Edition (18th Thousand), limp cloth, price 6d. post free. 


OUR PRINCIPLES: 
A CONGREGATIONALIST CHURCH MANUAL. 
By the Rev. G. B. Jonnson. 
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Congregational Churches. It sets forth the Principles and Polity of Congre- 
gational Independents, and supplies practical Counsels on Worship and Life. 

‘Mr. Johnson knows, as well as any minister living, the usages, practices, ideas, principles, 
aud sentiments prevailing in the Old Independency ; and this little book of his is a wise and 
happy presentment of them.”—Christian World. 

London : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Publishers, 21 and 22, Furnival Street, E.C, 
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D.D. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION AND STATISTICS OF THE SCOTTISH 
CHURCHES. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
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form the best history of the Disruption, not merely as an ecclesiastical event, but 
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[ Scotsman, 

CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL LIFE. A Course of Lectures. 
Crown 8yo. Price ls. 

THE PRACTICE OF THE FREE CHURCH IN HER SEVERAL 
COURTS. Fourth Edition. Revised. Demy 8vo, 5s. 


EVANGELICAL. “SUCCESSION LECTURES. 
Three Series, 5s. Each. Three Vols. for 10s. 6d. Nett. 

ST. GILES’ LECTURES. SIXTH SERIES. 

THE CHURCH AND THE PEOPLE. Crown 8vo, 4s. 
ST. GILES’ LECTURES. FOURTH SERIES. 

THE CHURCHES OF CHRISTENDOM. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
ST. GILES’ LECTURES. THIRD SERIES 

SCOTTISH DIVINES. Crown 8yv0, 5s. 


PUBLIC APPEALS ‘IN BEHALF OF CHRISTIAN UNITY. 
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SCOTTISH CHURCH AND UNIVERSITY ALMANAC FOR 
1887. Crown 8vo, ls. 
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The Congregational Review. 





JUNE, 1887. 


PRESENT CONDITIONS OF CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH WORK. 
One of the essentials of success in any work is a clear 
understanding of the conditions under which it has to be 
done. In the absence of this knowledge a large amount of 
energy may be wasted in attempts which, even if success- 
ful, contribute nothing to the desired result. This is 
emphatically true of the work of Congregational churches 
at the present time. Not only does a generation pass 
away and another come, but, owing to the changes which 
are ever at work, the influences which told powerfully on 
the first may be wholly inoperative with the other. The 
Zeitgeist is a force which none who desire to make any 
impression on their age can afford to leave out of account. 
It may be very unreasonable and extravagant, but that is 
no reason why it should be neglected. It affects more or 
less deeply the minds with which we have to do, and it is, 
therefore, of the first importance that we should under- 
stand how it acts so as to counteract its tendencies where 
they are evil, and utilize them where they are good, that we 
may deal most effectively with it. Especially must this be 
true in an age when thought is so active and inquiry so free 
and often even audacious. It would not require much effort 
to show that the Puritanism of the seventeenth century 
would be unsuited to our times; that its elaborate modes 
of address would be just as much out of date as the coats 
of mail with which the men in armour at a Lord Mayor’s 
show encumber themselves; that its dialect would not be 
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understood by this generation ; and that its severity of dis- 
cipline would be treated as an anachronism. But the 
Dissent of fifty years ago would be scarcecly less suited to 
the demands of the present time. The old order has changed, 
is in process of change ; and if we would serve our genera- 
tion we must seek to understand it. 

Amid the extraordinary upheavings of the last half- 
century Congregationalism has necessarily undergone con- 
siderable change, and the people to whom it has addressed 
itself, and the adverse influences against which it has to 
contend, are changed also. Its opponents would hardly 
venture to deny that it is a much more powerful factor 
in the national life now than it was when the present 
reign began. The fact is confessed in bitter complaints 
of those who are so fond of asserting that we are sacrificing 
everything to our political influence. Whether the recog- 
nition of the potency of Nonconformity as a popular force 
working for progress has been an unmixed gain may be 
open to doubt. It was, however, inevitable. There are 
Congregationalists who profess a certain type of Conserva- 
tism, and we must give them credit for conscientiousness 
however we may doubt the coherence of their political 
creed and their religious principles. These exceptions to the 
rule (not very numerous in the case of convinced Congre- 
gationalists) do not interfere with the truth of our conten- 
tion, that the genius of Independency is in favour of 
rational progress. There may be great differences of 
opinion among Independents as to particular articles in 
the Liberal programme, but that does not interfere with 
the assertion that in all their instincts, by all their tradi- 
tions, and by all their habits and associations, our churches 
are distinctively Liberal. At the present time there are 
here and there great searchings of heart as to the Home 
Rule policy, and a more serious, though, as we believe, 
gradually diminishing difference of opinion than on any 
previous question, but the majority of those who have 
rallied to the ‘‘ Unionist” flag for a time, have done it as 
Liberals, and in the belief—sincere, however mistaken— 
that Mr. Gladstone’s measures were not conceived in the 
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real interests of progress. A people, indeed, who owe their 
own freedom to the continued advance of Liberal prin- 
ciples, must naturally array themselves on the side of the 
party which is seeking the further development of these 
principles, and, as they bring to their friends enthusiastic 
convictions, considerable intelligence, and large numbers, 
and, what possibly has not been less important, so sincere 
and disinterested a devotion to the cause that they have 
not hesitated to postpone any special objects of their own 
to secure the victory of progress, they are recognized as 
one of the most influential sections of the Liberal army. 
Of course this has given Congregationalism a higher 
national status; but it is well that we should be alive to 
the drawbacks of such a position. We cannot escape from 
it if we would, for it is idle to suppose that the strong and 
earnest men who are to be found in our churches will 
quietly forego their rights and fail to discharge their 
duties as citizens, and worse than absurd to expect that, if 
they are bound to take their place in political life, they 
will be unfaithful to their own principles. They have 
helped to hasten the ‘‘ reign of the common people ;” and 
they are under high moral and religious obligation to do 
their utmost to make this new order of things a blessing to 
the nation. Were they now to take alarm, and either to 
retire into their tents, or to ally themselves with their old 
foes in order to baffle the democracy, they would show 
singular weakness of faith and lack of true Christian 
nobility, and their action would be nothing short of a 
serious calamity to the nation. The true Conservatives are 
not those who are resolved on doing their utmost to keep 
the working classes down, or who deem it the first act of 
political wisdom to stand fast by everything that remains 
in the shape of a vested right or established institution ; 
but those rather who seek to wield a moderating influence 
in the democratic counsels, who teach the people the 
lesson which they have been so fond of inculeating on 
nobles and landowners that they have duties as well as 
rights, who use all the power acquired by popular sym- 
pathy to dissuade the people from rashness and injustice. 
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This is the true réle for the wiser members of that middle 
class in which Congregationalism has long had such 
power; and it is all important that they be true to it, 
as it becomes increasingly evident that aristocracy and 
plutocracy are more and more disposed to range them- 
selves on the opposite side. Mr. Gladstone never touched 
a truer chord then when he appealed to the masses against 
the classes. It is true that this line does not mark the 
distinction between the supporters and opponents of his 
Irish measures with sufficient accuracy, since there were 
certainly some, indeed many, of the latter who could not 
be suspected of devotion to class interest. But as a defini- 
tion of the political struggle of the future it is, we fear, 
only too correct; and if so, would certainly be a cause for 
serious anxiety if the old Nonconformist influence were to 
be withdrawn from the side of the people. There is nothing 
so likely to make the democracy violent and unreasonable 
as the conviction that they have no friends or sympathizers 
in other classes. This is no mere theory, but it is abun- 
dantly confirmed by observations on the temper of the 
“masses” in districts where Nonconformity is not power- 
ful, or where its sympathy with the people has not been 
active. 

3ut while it would be a cause for deep regret if Congre- 
gationalists were to abnegate their present position, it is not 
to be denied that it entails certain difficulties in the prosecu- 
tion of their Church work. It must necessarily arouse 
against us a deep antagonism on the part of all who are in 
favour of the privileges of the “‘ classes,” including amongst 
them a certain number who have attended our chapels, 
though they have had little, if any, grasp of our principles. 
In the life of Bishop Hannington we are told that his father, 
after having been for many years a Nonconformist, and 
having built a chapel in his own grounds at Hurstpierpont, 
at length discovered that his differences with the Church of 
England were not serious, and therefore went over with his 
family and his chapel to its communion. He was a type 
of a class which has always been numerous, but which 
probably will become more numerous still as the conflict 
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deepens. That conflict must before long gather round the 
State Church, and were Nonconformists to shrink from that, 
they would be traitors to their avowed principles, and would 
inflict a serious injury on religion itself. But as it becomes 
intense and severe we must be prepared for the desertion of 
some whose adherence has not been based upon any strong 
foundation of principle, and for an opposition even more 
keen than any we have hitherto had to confront. It will be 
for us to do our utmost to prevent that conflict, come when 
it may, from degenerating into a mere wrangle between 
sects; but we should be deceiving ourselves were we to fancy 
that the struggle will not be attended with much trouble and 
vexation of spirit, and possibly considerable hindrance to 
our Church work, already prosecuted under disadvantages 
of which our fathers had little, if any, experience. 

For (to take another point in our present position) we 
have to meet a Church which no longer allows opportunities 
to slip out of its hands by neglect or indifference, but is 
certainly instant in season and out of season. At one time 
its leaders and teachers looked down on Dissent, either with 
amiable tolerance or a hardly suppressed contempt. Here 
and there individuals with strong prepossessions, or perhaps 
with local provocation arising out of the advance of Dissent 
in their own parish, took a more hostile attitude. But for 
the most part, Dissent was regarded as vulgar and revolu- 
tionary, but as so weak that it was hardly worth serious 
opposition. That state of feeling has passed. It has been 
found out that whether Dissent be vulgar or not, at all 
events it has power, and that has not led to its being re- 
garded with increased favour. If we are to judge by the 
speeches at Church Congresses and Diocesan Synods, the 
question which engages the attention of a large number of 
the clergy and of the clerically-minded laity, is how to fight 
against Dissent. Possibly but few expect to get rid of it, 
but at least they hope to baffle its designs, and to win over 
some of its adherents. We will not attribute this in all 
cases to the bigotry of a mere proselytism. Many of them 
believe that Dissent is the sin of schism, and in their desire 
to restore the broken unity of the Catholic Church, they 
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would fain bring the wanderers back to the true fold. But 
whatever the motive, there is intense activity, pointed more 
or less directly against Dissent. The extent to which it is 
carried is, we believe, little suspected by Nonconformists. 
A friend of ours recently went into the church of the parish 
where she lived, and was greatly surprised to find herself 
treated to a violent tirade against her own church and 
principles. The reverend orator gave up the golden oppor- 
tunity of a Sunday morning’s sermon to an exposure of the 
rapacity of the Dissenters. We believe it happened to be 
what is called Church Defence Sunday, on which Church- 
men in a large number are invited not so much to repent of 
their own sins, but to hate Dissenters because of theirs. If 
our Church friends suppose that there is any corresponding 
day in the Dissenters’ year, we are anxious to undeceive 
them. One of the great faults of Nonconformist ministers 
is that they do so little in the way of distinct training in 
Nonconformist principles. The last thing we should desire 
is that they should give themselves even occasionally to 
polemics against the Established Church, but a more fre- 
quent inculecation of our own principles is imperatively 
needed. The less there is in it of mere antagonism, and 
the more of positive teaching, the better. It will be neces- 
sary, of course, sometimes to point out how the truth which 
is inculcated is opposed to certain existing evils, but violent 
and heated harangues even against a system regarded as 
unscriptural and unjust are to be deprecated always, and 
certainly should never be heard from the pulpit. 

It is far from our intention to suggest that the zeal of the 
Anglican clergy is due wholly, or even chiefly, to antago- 
nism to Dissent, or manifests itself only in that direction. 
There are in the Church at present a number of men whose 
hearts are set upon the glory of their Master, and who never 
spare themselves in their desire to render faithful service. 
They are of all parties. The Ritualist, whose strange belief 
in rites and ceremonies, in vestments and lights, processions 
and gorgeous forms, affords so much subject for ridicule to 
the irreverent; the Broad Churchman, who seems intent 
on compensating for the deficiencies of his creed by the 
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abundance of his good works; the Evangelical, who takes 
care to let you understand that he is not of the Evangelical 
party, or, indeed, of any party, and who is as liberal in his 
sympathies as he is pronounced in his opinions—all agree 
in this. It would appear as though there were a noble 
rivalry as to who can do the most and the best service for 
Christ. What they do may not always be wise; very often, 
indeed, may be unwise and objectionable, but there can 
scarcely be a question of their earnestness. Mr. Stewart 
Headlam, and the small company of which he is the head, 
have certainly got strange conceptions of their duty, but we 
cannot hesitate to give them credit for sincere convictions 
and for honest purpose. They may not preach to the 
people the gospel of Christ as we understand the gospel, 
but they are certainly anxious to prove themselves the 
friends of the people. The tone of Mr. Stewart Headlam, 
and of Mr. Masson, a clergyman from Kent, both of 
whom spoke at the City Temple Conferences, was extremely 
offensive, especially in men who speak as duly appointed 
representatives of the State religion ; but though there is 
something absurd in their assumptions, and though their 
position is radically false, they are to be honoured for their 
anxiety to elevate and bless their fellow men. 

It is not, however, clergy of this type who are exerting 
the widest influence. Rather is it men who are setting 
before the people the gospel, and who, though, in many cases, 
they would scarcely be regarded in Dissenting churches as 
great preachers, nevertheless speak with a freedom and an 
earnestness which compensate for many defects, and by 
which they succeed in interesting large congregations. 
The work of a clergyman is much easier in these respects 
than that of a Dissenting minister. The sermon holds a 
far less prominent position, and we fear it must in truth be 
added, is heard in a less critical spirit. With the clergy- 
man a fervid, glowing address is sufficient to kindle the 
admiration, perhaps to arouse the enthusiasm of his con- 
gregation, whereas a precisely similar address from a 
Dissenting minister would be voted by his hearers, inferior 
probably in social position to the attendants of the Church, 
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as vapid andcommonplace. Of course this gives an advan- 
tage in one way to the clergyman. He does not need to 
spend so much time in his study, and is consequently able 
to take a more prominent part in other kinds of work. And 
splendid workers many of these clergy are. They work in 
the school, in the home, in every society for the good of the 
people, and they take care always to make their work tell 
on behalf of the Church. They may not be bigoted or in- 
tolerant Churchmen. On the contrary, we find many of 
them extremely friendly to Dissenters, though hardly to 
Dissent, anxious to come into fellowship with Dissenting 
ministers, and meeting them not on the de haute en bas 
terms of the old Evangelical school, but with a frankness, a 
geniality of unrestrained Christian intercourse. It is im- 
possible to meet such men and not be thankful, in the first 
place, for such earnest workers in the cause of God, and 
not to be impressed, in the second place, with the difficulty 
of maintaining a friendly rivalry with them. 

For it is not to be forgotten that the Church has all the 
power of fashion on its side. It would probably be unfair 
to say that of those who pass over from Dissent to the 
Anglican Church the large majority are consciously influ- 
enced by a desire for promotion into more fashionable 
society, but it is a curious coincidence that it is just in the 
classes where this desire prevails that our defections do for 
the most part occur. Very probably those who leave us 
manage to persuade themselves that they are influenced by 
some far nobler motive, but assuredly the temptation to 
forsake the old faith presents itself in much stronger form 
to those who are aware that the one obstacle to their admis- 
sion into the charmed circle at whose portals they have sighed 
and waited so long is their Dissent. To say the least, the 
man who is alive to these social advantages, and feels that 
he loses them by Nonconformity, needs to have some strong 
reason for remaining in his present position. Externally 
there is very much resemblance between church and chapel. 
We speak, of course, of churches which have not been in- 
vaded by Ritualism. The clergyman and the minister 
preach the self-same doctrine, and the one appears to be 
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as earnest and devoted as the other. The points of attrac- 
tion and interest of which at one time the chapel had a 
monopoly, have all been annexed by the Church. The 
clergyman is anxious to meet every taste, provided it can 
be gratified within the Church itself. He has all kinds of 
organizations on behalf of which he seeks to enlist his 
members, and though possibly they may not find them all 
as pleasant in actual working as they are when seen from the 
outside and at a distance, yet this is but a small point, 
which is not at once perceived. There is, indeed, a marked 
difference between the Liturgy and free prayer; but consider- 
ing the talk in which so many good Congregationalists have 
sometimes indulged about the almost superhuman beauty of 
the Prayer Book, it is not surprising that one who is already 
hovering on the brink, and whom beautiful forms of grace 
and eloquence are beckoning across into the favoured regions 
of fashion, authority, and privilege, is not deterred by any 
objections to the Liturgy. 

We are neither alarmed nor discouraged by these 
difficulties, but it certainly is incumbent on us to brace our 
courage to a more intelligent and consistent maintenance 
of our principles. There is a vital distinction between the 
Kstablished Church and Congregationalism which is worth 
maintaining, and it is nothing short of treason to truth 
and conscience for us to ignore it. It may be very pleasant 
to talk in the dulcet tones becoming an Evangelical Alliance 
platform, about the slight differences which separate Church- 
men and Dissenters, but the talk is exceedingly hollow, and 
induces an unreality injurious to high Christian life. 
Churchmen do not pretend that the differences are slight, 
and it is worse than folly for us to indulge in cant so 
mischievous. If it were true, indeed, we should, of all 
schismatics, be the worst, since by our own confession we 
are parties to a separation from the Church on grounds 
which we now talk about as involving nothing. Is there 
then, we ask, no difference of importance between the 
Church of the first century and the Church under Con- 
stantine? Is it of no moment whether a man becomes a 
member of the Church by his own voluntary acceptance 
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of Christ as his Saviour, or is born into it because he 
happens to have been born in a Christian country? In 
the conflict, whether with unbelief or superstition, the 
answer to this will materially affect both the character and 
issues of the fight, and we dare not affect to treat it as a 
matter of trivial moment. Very possibly it may be difficult 
to interest many minds on such a point, but that cannot 
affect our duty. We admit that the laxity of religious 
belief in which so many glory makes our work all the 
harder, but if our contention for the New Testament idea 
of a church helps on our assertion of great Evangelical 
principles, there is all the more reason for loyal and 
courageous testimony. No doubt the desire for theological 
freedom, or rather license, tells unfavourably for us, but 
so far from regarding that as a reproach, we accept it as 
a tribute of praise. Within our churches there is full 
liberty, but it is liberty in Christ Jesus. Our fundamental 
idea includes faith in the supernatural life of Christ in the 
soul, and if that be destroyed we know of no other founda- 
tion on which our Congregationalism can rest. To that 
we must be faithful and in that fidelity will be our strength. 

How strong the feeling is on the opposite side may be 
judged from a letter addressed to the Editor by an unknown 
lay member of the Church of England : 


I am more than ever convinced that the vital difference beween the 
Church and all bodies of Nonconformists is, in fact, that she possesses 
the orders and jurisdiction committed to her by the authority of the 
ancient, undivided Catholic Church. This, to my mind, is something 
far nobler and greater than the mere accident of her position as a 
State Establishment; and the noble priest (this day to be released from 
Walton Gaol) exercises far greater spiritual influence over the minds 
and hearts of men than ever the Bishop of Liverpool, when he only 
professes to speak as a chief officer of the Queen, and not in his 
capacity as a bishop of the Church of Christ. 


We are fully convinced that this gentleman is only the 
representative of a large class of Churchmen who hold 
this High Church theory in its most extreme form, and 
certainly Congregationalists will not be able to contend 
with them if they betray an unworthy indifference to their 
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own distinctive ecclesiastical principles. We do not, in- 
deed, desire a constant polemical assertion of our own 
particular views. What we insist upon is that our ideals 
of the Church should be so translated into practical action 
as to convince men of their scriptural character. “By their 
fruits ye shall know them,” is true of Churches as of indi- 
viduals. The Church that trains the best, the freest, and 
the noblest men is the Church which will be held by the 
world to give the fullest proof that its calling is of God. 
We set up no exclusive claim, nor do we pretend that our 
churches alone are the salt of the earth. All that we ex- 
pect or strive to do is to take a place and to do our share 
of work in the great brotherhood of English Churches. 
We shall accomplish this only as we rise to higher and 
truer views of the Christian life and of the mission and 
function of the Church. A faith more vivid, more realizing, 
and more full of living force; a greater breadth of sympathy 
with all human interests and human affairs; a more 
earnest desire to bring all departments of human thought 
and conduct under the supremacy of our Lord; in one 
word, a more burning enthusiasm for Him and for His 
sake of that Church of which He is the one Lord, will 
enable us to overcome even the influences which are at 
present warring against us. 

While, therefore, we do not underrate the difficulties 
against which we have to contend, we see not the slightest 
warrant for the pessimist tone which some see fit to adopt. 
Pessimism is always the sign of unfaith. So long as we 
have faith in Christ, and believe that we are simply seeking 
to work out His thought, we cannot harbour a feeling of 
despair or even of doubt. That we may have to abandon 
favourite ideas or plans of our own is very probable, but if, 
“‘upon these ruins of our dead past,” we rise to something 
nobler and better, why should we regret the loss. For 
ourselves, we welcome signs of new life and earnestness in 
our Churches everywhere, and venture to anticipate a 
grander future for our Congregationalism when it has 
shaken itself free from the casements of mere traditional 
idea and usage, and rises to a higher and fuller conception 
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of the great powers which are still waiting to be developed 
in its free and elastic system. 


Standing on what too long we bore 

With shoulders bent and downcast eyes, 
We may discern—unseen before— 

A path to higher destinies. 


Nor deem the irrevocable Past 
As wholly wasted, wholly vain, 

If, rising on its wrecks, at last 
To something nobler we attain. 





BYGONE DAYS IN BEDFORDSHIRE. 


IIIl.—BISHOP WILLIAMS—THE HOLY TABLE, NAME AND 
THING. 


On the north road, as it passes through Huntingdonshire, 
and some five miles from the Bedfordshire border, you come 


upon the little village of Buckden as it lies quietly blinking 
by the roadside in the summer sunshine. It was not 
always as sleepy-looking as it is to-day, for, being on a 
great thoroughfare to the north, the numerous houses, 
which were evidently houses of entertainment, were once 
alive with troops of travellers, and stage coaches and 
carriages of great people rattled through from north and 
south. 

But Buckden had a wider fame in those old times than 
would have been justified by even its busiest traffic. Within 
the long wall which lines one side of the road there is a 
venerable ruin, which was the palace of the bishops of 
Lincoln in the days when Lincoln diocese reached from 
the Humber to the Thames. Here, more than six hundred 
years ago, lived and died the great Bishop Grosseteste ; 
here too lived “‘ splendian Wolsey,” in the days when he 
was Bishop of Lincoln; and, in her troubled times, for 
some months at least, the palace was assigned as the resi- 
dence of the ill-fated Queen Catherine of Arragon. 
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It is, however, with a later time we are now concerned. As 
autumn was deepening into winter in the year of grace 1625 
there came down from London to Buckden Palace a Bishop 
of Lincoln who had never seen Buckden before and who was 
very unwilling to see it then. This was John Williams, 
late Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, the last of the long line 
of ecclesiastics who had held high office in the State. A 
man of shrewd common sense, but without any of those 
powers of imagination which are inseparable from true 
greatness; clever, politic, an immense reader, and a fluent 
talker, with a keen eye for the narrow path of safety, he 
had rapidly climbed the ladder of ambition, only to be 
ruthlessly flung down from it as soon as he had reached 
the summit. 

When King James went the way which even kings 
must go, there came new men and new ways. Charles 
and Buckingham and Laud were now supreme, and they 
had made up their minds resolutely on some things, and 
on this among others, that they liked not the Lord Keeper 
or the common sense advice which he gave. The new 
king had not even come to his coronation before he some- 
what peremptorily commanded Williams to deliver up the 
Great Seal, refrain from showing his presence at Court and 
Council Chamber, and from henceforth to limit himself to 
his palace at Buckden and the more ordinary duties of his 
diocese. 

Flung thus out of his great place, the bishop made his 
way down to his palace under the most cheerless conditions. 
It was winter, the roads were atrociously miry, and the 
house when he reached it was nothing to his content. It 
was large enough, but waste and untrimmed; nobody had 
lived there for years, so that it had come to be “overgrown 
with the decays of an ill-favoured antiquity,” and all 
through the dreary winter days Williams had, like his 
predecessor Wolsey, both time and food for reflection on 
the uncertainty of this world’s state and on the folly of 
those who put their trust in princes. 

But with the return of spring there came return of hope. 
At all events there was much to be done, and the bishop 
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set about doing it. In the space of a year he turned a 
ruinous thing into a stately mansion. Stables, barns, and 
cranaries, houses for doves, brewing, and dairies were “ re- 
edified with convenient beauty,” and the outward courts 
next to them were ‘‘ cast into fair alleys and grass-plats ;”’ 
fishponds and pools for waterfowl were constructed with 
terraced walk ; trees were planted, devised into ranks and 
proportions ; the park was fenced and stocked with deer, 
and ‘‘all the nurseries about London for fair flowers and 
choice fruits were ransacked to furnish him.” Then, too, 
while the surroundings grew brighter, the palace within 
grew cheerier. Old Thomas Fuller says that you may not 
judge of the hospitality of a house by the number of its 
chimneys but by the number you see smoking; and the 
chimneys of the great house at Buckden were generally 
showing signs of company and good cheer. The place 
lying, as we have said, on a great thoroughfare to the 
counties of Lincoln and York, the bishop ‘‘had more 
guests at his table of noble and generous extraction than 
any prelate in a long memory before.” These ‘ nobles 
and gentry with their retinues called in at that palace in 
their passage and found sumptuous table and a cellar free,” 
and the festivities in the great hall were not seldom the 
centre of attraction for all the country-side. Indeed, the 
gay doings of the place once at least brought the bishop 
under the censure of the Ecclesiastical Court. Among the 
MSS. in the Archbishop’s Library at Lambeth there is a 
copy of the judgment, which, as it is unusually quaint and 
curious, and, so far as we know, has never before seen the 
light, we may here produce. It is endorsed, ‘ John 
Spencer presents the Bishop of Lincolne for having a play 
that night in his house, it being the Lord’s Day, Sept. 27, 
1631,” and runs thus : 


A Copie of the Order or decree ex officio Commisarij Generall John 
Spencer. Forasmuch as this Courte hath been informed by Mr. 
Commisary Generall of a great Misdemenor committed in the house of 
the Right Honble. John Lo: Bishopp of Lincolne by intertaining into 
his house divers knights and ladies with many others, houshold and 
servants, uppon the 27 Sep., being the Sabath day, to see a playe or 
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Tragidie there acted which began about Ten of the Clocke at night 
and ended about two or three of the Clocke in the morninge: Wee 
doe therefore order and decree that the Right Honble. John Lord 
Bishopp of Lincolne shall for his offence erect a free scoole in Eaton, 
or else at Great Staughton and endowe the same with £20 per annum 
for the maintenance of a School Master for ever. 


Sir Sydney Montague, of Hinchinbrook, the ancestor of 
the Earl of Sandwich, with his lady, were present as 
spectators, and for this their offence the knight was fined 
£5 to be given to the poor of Huntingdon, and his lady 
was to be called on to furnish five black gowns to five poor 
widows the following New Year’s Day. Similar fines were 
inflicted upon other guests, but the most extraordinary 
sentence was that passed upon a certain Mr. Wilson. The 
play enacted seems to have been Shakespeare’s “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” and this gentleman not only got up the 
performance, but himself sustained the part of Bottom the 
Weaver; and this is what the Court has to say about 
him : 

Likewise wee doe order that Mr. Wilson, because hee was a speciall 
plotter and contriver of this business and did in such a brutishe manner 
act the same with an Asses head, therefore hee shall uppon Tuesday 
next from sixe of the Clocke in the morning till six of the Clocke at 
night sitt in the Porter’s Lodge at my Lord Bishopp’s house with his 
feet in the Stocks and attyred with his Asse head and a bottle of haye 
sett before him, and this superscription on his breast— 


‘** Good people, I have played the beast, 
And brought ill things to passe ; 
I was a man but thus have made 
Myselfe a silly Asse.” * 


Oddly enough, on the first page of the very sheet which 
contains this ridiculous sentence there is a grave, solemn, 
and even sorrowful remonstrance addressed to Lady 
Montague, and signed by Spencer himself, in the course of 
which he says to this ‘‘ Good Maddam ”— 

Though you were drawne with the Bishopp’s Cloack to his house to 


heare such excellent musicke, such rare conceits, and to see such 
curious acts, and such a number of people to behold the same, yett 


* Lambeth MSS., vol. 1030, fol. 5. 
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all was but vanity and vexation of spiritt; And the more vanity, the 
more vexation of spiritt because it was upon the Lord’s day, which 
should have been taken upp with better meditations, and contempla- 
tions of heaven and heavenly things. And therefore that this may 
not prove a presidente unto others I beseech you submitt y'selfe to 
this censure that is passed ag' you, &e. 


But other scenes besides those of the ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ”’ were enacted in Buckden Palace in the 
days of which we are speaking; scenes that stirred men’s 
passions more deeply and led to a struggle the end of which 
is not yet. In the early days of the seventeenth century, 
and especially after the ascendency of Laud, the question 
came to be earnestly debated as to what the communion- 
table really was and where was its right place in the 
church. Was it a table or an altar? Should it be placed 
in the body ofthe church or chancel, or set altar-wise at 
the east end? In Elizabeth’s time a compromise had been 
come to which was substantially adopted in the Canons of 
1603, and which favoured the Puritan view of the sacra- 
ment. It was to the effect that the table should stand in 
the church where the altar stood before the Reformation, 
except at the celebration of the Communion, when it was 
to be brought out and placed where the communicants 
could most conveniently see and hear the minister, and 
after the service to be taken back to its former place. 
Those of the clergy who were in favour of a more priestly 
view of the sacrament, preferred to regard the table as an 
altar and to keep it in a fixed position at the east end. 
But they did not openly say so. They simply pleaded that 
it was difficult to move a cumbrous piece of furniture from 
one part of the church to the other, and they had so far 
prevailed that at the end of the reign of James I. the 
table was permanently established at the east end in the 
royal chapels and in all cathedrals. On the other hand, 
in nearly all parish churches, it kept its place in the 
middle of the church or chancel, and any attempt to remove 
it was regarded by the parishioners as an innovation, and 
resented as a step towards popery. In a curious pamphlet 
of the period, entitled, ‘‘ The Curates’ Conference,” we have 
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a picture of the vacillation of such of the clergy as were 
compelled to let ‘“‘I dare not” wait upon ‘‘I would.” In 
this pamphlet the curates are supposed to be discussing 
their rector, of whom they say : 


Our doctor differs not much from the weathereocke on the church 
steeple. He hath made a terrible combustion where or how to place 
the Lord’s Table. It stood in the church, anon it must be advanced 
into the Quire ; then it must be east and west, and presently after 
north and south ; covered, uncovered; rayled, without rayles; of this 
fashion, of that; of this wood, of another. Nay, he himself, who was 
the first that altered it, hath now, within this month or two, altered 
his opinion and placed it again in the body of the church: Oh, fine 
weathercocke ! 


While this fairly represents the uncertain counsels of 
some of the clergy, there were others, as there always are 
at such times, who quickly brought the matter to decisive 
issue. At that time the vicar of Grantham was one Peter 
Titley, whom Williams describes as “a squirrel-headed 
young man,” ‘‘a phantastical vicar,” about whose doings 
his parishioners were “not all of a piece.” This man 
brought in the new-fangled ways then rising into favour 
in high places, bowed elaborately during the service, so 
elaborately indeed that once his book fell down, and once 
he himself rolled over, ‘‘ to the derision of those that were 
not so well affected to that religious ceremony.” He had 
quarrels also with the people about some matters of malt- 
ing and tithing. But the climax came when he proceeded 
to remove the communion-table from before the ancient 
rood-sereen, “‘ where it was comely placed, and had stood 
time out of mind,” and set it against the east wall, in the 
altar-place, as he called it, and then divided the chancel 
from the body of the church. The chief magistrate of the 
town at once ordered the serjeant-at-mace and his officers 
to take the communion-table to the place where it stood 
before. This was not done without a free fight in the 
church, but it was done. The vicar, defeated in warfare, 
consoled himself by telling his opponents “‘ that he car’d 
not what they did with their old trestle, for he would build 
him an altar of stone and fix it in the old altar-place.” 

VOL. I. 54 
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The other side plainly told him that he should set up no 
‘‘dresser of stone” in their church, for that they would 
find more hands to pull it down than he to set it up. 
Thus the storm grew high, and it came to this, that the 
whole matter must be laid before the bishop. 

It was on one of the July days of 1627, that Alderman 
Wheatley of Grantham rode through the Russell gateway 
tower of Buckden Palace, accompanied by a goodly retinue, 
for “‘ all they of the town that were able would needs hire 
horse and ride along with him.” This party of the 
parishioners had not long been in conference with the 
bishop when again horses’ hoofs were heard clattering in 
the courtyard, and the vicar himself ‘‘ came suddenly into 
the hail, pale and stareing in his looks.’’ There was much 
talk and many charges and counter - charges, but both 
sides agreed to submit to the bishop’s decision, which was 
to be given next morning. This was handed to the alder- 
man in a sealed letter, to be opened when he got to Grant- 
ham, and with that another sealed letter to be delivered to 
the divines of the Lecture in that town, and if approved by 
them to be handed on to the vicar, who was one of their 
number. In effect the bishop decided that the Injunctions 
and Canons required that there should be no altar, but only 
a communion-table, that it should ordinarily stand at the 
east end when not required, but at the time of the celebra- 
tion of the communion should be brought out and placed 
where the parishioners themselves should decide the 
minister could best be seen and heard. 

This judgment, as we might expect, was received with 
satisfaction by the Puritan party in the diocese, but was 
not soon forgotten by the other side. To begin with, the 
bishop was charged with hunting for popularity at the 
expense of consistency, for, as Peter Titley wandered over 
Buckden Palace on the occasion of his memorable visit, he 
had not failed to notice that the communion-table in the 
bishop’s own private chapel was placed altar-wise, and 
‘furnished with plate and ornaments above any he ever 
had seen in this kingdom, the Chappel Royall only ex- 
cepted.” Then, in after years, when the king and Arch- 
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bishop Laud had resolved to crush Williams in the Star 
Chamber, Laud’s own chaplain, Peter Heylin, was put up to 
commence the attack. This was in 1636, and although in 
the interval since 1627 the vicar of Grantham had been 
called away by death, the old rankling grievance was 


revived. Heylin’s pamphlet was entitled, ‘‘ A Coale from , 


the Altar, or an Answer to a Letter written to the Vicar of 
Gr{antham] against placing the Communion Table at the 
East End of the Chancel.” Shortly after there appeared an 
answer to this under the title, ‘‘ The Holy Table, Name and 
Thing.” The book bore neither author’s name nor 
publisher’s, the title page simply saying that it was by a 
minister in Lincolnshire, and printed for the Diocese of 
Lincoln. Hacket, his biographer, has since told us that 
the bishop himself was its author, but in order to preserve 
its anonymous character he licensed it in due form as a 
book ‘‘ written by some minister of this diocese’’ which he 
had ‘‘read and thorowly perused.” This license to his 
own book was signed by the bishop on the last day of 
November, 1636. The controversy that ensued upon this 
defence was long and vehement. The remote and lonely 
village of Yelden in Bedfordshire had for its rector in 
those days Dr. John Pocklington, a clergyman who, as 
being of strong ritualist proclivities, was in high favour 
with the king and Laud, and had been promoted to a royal 
chaplainey and canonry of Windsor. To the bewilderment 
of simple village folk he had the communion-table in his 
own church fixed altar-wise, and was profuse in his bow- 
ings before it; he had his altar-cloth with a great cross 
upon it, his sacring bell, and his two cloths which he 
called corporals, on each of which there were five lesser 
crosses. Not knowing that he was really attacking a book 
by his own bishop, and yet with a determined animus 
against him, he published a reply to ‘“‘ The Holy Table, 
Name and Thing,” under the title, “‘ Altare Christianum, 
or the Dead Vicar’s Plea. Wherein the vicar of 
Gr{antham] being dead yet speaketh, and pleadeth out of 
Antiquity against him that hath broken downe his Altar.” 
The drift of the book is to the effect, that going back to 
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the Old Testament, altar was by centuries an older name 
than table, and that the communion-table is really an 
altar. ‘‘ What can be plainer?” asks Pocklington. ‘‘ The 
least thought of what hath been said lights up a candle to 
show the truth hereof, which no blast of Puritane mouths 
is able to blow out. Sure we are that churches were built 
and made with the very cradle of Christianity ; and when 
they were made of course they were consecrated, and when 
they were consecrated was not the altar the chiefest place?” 
It follows therefore that the communion-table is an altar ; 
which was to be proved. The bishop had told the vicar 
of Grantham that he was to impose nothing upon his 
parishioners but by convincing reasons. ‘‘ What!” asks 
Pocklington, ‘‘is there no such thing as authority apart 
from conviction ?” 

Then the orders of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, with their tythes and 
maintenance, together with the houses of God, and all consecrate things, 
the power of the Keyes, and all discipline shall be utterly overthrowne 
and ruinated. . . . You shall have no godfathers, nor godmothers, no 
vowing in the child’s name abrenunciation Satane, Mundo et Pompis 
ejus. Your Bishops shall have no power of Ordination, Consecration, 
or Jurisdiction over Priests, neither ought there to be such degrees, or 
names in the Church. Your chancellors, commissaries and officials 
ought not to keep courts, to send out summons, suspensions and ex- 
communications. Your Clergie ought not to be maintained by Tythes, 
Offerings, or Glebeland, for these things they will say depend onely 
upon use, prescription, and authority of the Church, and are not 
maintained rationibus cogentibus. 


From his point of view Dr. Pocklington was no doubt 
right in thus contending for the warrant of mere authority. 
It is perfectly dreadful to think what a number of cere- 
monies, customs and institutions would come reeling down 
to the dust if all men were to demand sense and Scripture 
in their behalf before they received them. 

This rector of Yelden was quite as entertaining in his 
letters as in his books. Writing about this time to a 
congenial clerical friend, Dr. Sybthorpe, of Burton Latimer, 
he describes a scene which took place in the parish church 
of Wilden in Bedfordshire, where Dr. Jasper Fisher was 
rector. 
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Mr. Fisher (says he), in digging his chancell with a purpose to pave 
it better, found an ancient altar-stone of more worth than all the 
communion-tables in Bedfordshire, if they are no better than I found 
at Yelden. This altar-stone he setts neatly upon pillars to be used for 
acommunion-table. His Lordship [the Bishop of Lincoln] hearing 
of it provides masons with axes and hammers, and marching himself 
before them with a guard of thirteen chavaliers into Wilden Church 
at this holy time of Christmas, throws down his altar, breaks the stone 
in pieces and sets his triumphant feet and the feet of his followers 
upon the stone which his predecessors had consecrated and used to be 
sedes corporis Christi. Thus this good Josias finished his holy busi- 
ness so acceptable to Christ that no time but his feast must serve for 
the doing thereof, and if his choristers did not meet him with pro- 
cessions and singing of Hallelujah they were short in their service for 
that day. 


The following Easter, Dr. Hacket, then Archdeacon of 
Bedford, preaching the Visitation Sermon at St. Paul’s 
Church in that town, took up the controversy about the 
Holy Table, both in his sermon and in his speech to the 
clergy afterwards, and, as the warm friend of the Bishop of 
Lincoln, espoused his cause. In the then state of feeling 
in the country the proceedings of the day caused some 
sensation, and Jasper Fisher sent up a report to his friend, 
who was then in London in close conference with Arch- 
bishop Laud. His letter, which was addressed to “ Dr. 
Pocklington at his lodging in Holborne, at the signe of the 
3ell over against Fetter Lane,” was received on the 16th 
May, and two days later was in the hands of Laud. Com- 
mand at once came down to Hacket to send a copy both of 
speech and sermon to Lambeth, and that same week the 
Bishop of Lincoln was sent to the Tower. In his speech 
at Bedford, Hacket had spoken strongly to the clergy 
against a ‘“‘satyrical pamphlet of a nameless author 
carrying the title, ‘A Coale from the Altar.’” He did 
not know then what we know now, that that pamphlet was 
written by the archbishop’s own chaplain, and at the 
joint instigation of the king and Laud. Alarmed at his 
mistake, he is ready to humble himself to the very dust. 
“God knows my heart,’’ says he, in his petition to Laud, 
“Tf I had known then or could have imagined that that 
book had been acceptable to the higher powers, I would 
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have sooner lost my hand than muttered against it, for 
since later works have come forth I have wholly consented 
and ever will to that which authority alloweth. ... 0, 
my good Lord, bee a pitiful Father unto mee, I have 
ever been a most conformable and dutiful child to the 
Church my mother, and ever will be.” * Possibly arch- 
deacons in after years learnt a lesson of courage from the 
conventicle, but it is clear that at this time Hacket had no 
great hankerings after the honours of martyrdom. If 
kings and archbishops so willed it, tables and altars, Pro- 
testant communion and Popish mass should be all the 
same to him, provided only he could keep on the sunny 
side of the way in the journey of life. 

In that same church in which Hacket preached the 
sermon which brought him into trouble, we find the com- 
missary of the Kcclesiastical Court forcing Laud’s will 
upon an unwilling people. He “ ordered steppes to be 
raised at the upper end of the chancel of St. Paul’s in 
Bedford, and gave strict orders that the communion-table 
be sett there north and south.” There was resistance and 
refusal, and in 1639 he “‘ gave orders to John Bradshaw, 
vicar of St. Paul’s, in Bedford, to keep within the railes at 
the administration of the communion, and because he did 
not, but came down to the communicants, he complained 
against him. He gave orders to the communicants of St. 
Paul’s to come up to the railes about the communion table, 
and first went up thither himself to show them how. 
Those that failed he cited, and threatened to make them 
make public confession in the church.”’ + 

This ecclesiastical storm was soon encircled and en- 
gulphed by the still greater storm of the Civil War which 
was even then at the doors. But its results are with us 
to-day. Archbishop Laud succeeded in reversing the 
custom of early Christian antiquity and of the Protestant 
Churches both of England and Scotland, and that reversal 
remains and has prepared the way for the sacerdotal 


* Lambeth MSS. 1030, ff. 51-67. 


| House of Lords MSS. August 5, 1641. Petition of Daniel 
Clarke, &ec. 
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teaching which has so strangely, some of us think, so 
sadly altered the Anglican Church from what she was. 
For centuries, as Dean Stanley in his “ Christian Institu- 
tion” has shown, the table stood in the early churches in 
front of the apse and the minister behind it, facing the 
people. This relic of antiquity is preserved in the posture 
assumed even by the Pope himself in his own private 
chapel during the act of communion. In all the Reformed 
Churches, English and Scottish as well as Lutheran, the 
wooden table and the detached position were retained. 
The very rubrics of the English Church to this day are 
based on this early arrangement, and strictly speaking 
cannot be observed, because when the position of the 
table was altered and once more conformed by Laud to the 
medieval practice of the Latin Church, the canons, 
curiously enough, remained unaltered. The mere change 
of position of a table may, of course, be of small conse- 
quence in itself, but the teachings which spring out of the 
change, the priestly assumption, the perversions of truth, 
may be of consequence the gravest. Laud, earnest, super- 
stitious, determined, sowed seeds in the days of which we 
have been speaking, the harvest from which the English 
people are reaping to-day. Much has already been reaped, 
but the fullest harvest of all has yet to come. 





OLD CHURCH LIFE IN SCOTLAND. 


WHEN some time ago discussion arose about Home Rule in 
Scotland, not a few would doubtless be surprised at the de- 
claration made by one well qualified in many ways to speak 
upon the subject, that Scotland already possessed a Home 

‘ule Parliament in the shape of the annual General As- 
semblies of the churches. In many things the position of 
Scotland is peculiar, and in hardly anything more so than 
in the power of the clergy and church-officers as the execu- 
tive and judicial instruments in a truly democratic institu- 
tion. Dr. Chalmers, in opening his lectures on Church 
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Establishments in London, gave admirable utterance to the 
fact in the famous expression, ‘‘ We [the Scottish clergy] 
are the tribunes of the people.” That, no doubt, somewhat 
surprised the many dignitaries of the English Church who 
had been drawn to listen by the eloquence and fame of the 
lecturer ; but it is the simple expression of a fact. The 
Scottish clergy have been powerful because they have from 
early days been truly representative ; and, looked at from 
one point of view, the gravest crises have arisen when 
attempts have been made to destroy that representative 
character, or to interject any foreign element between the 
people and their ministers. Divided into bitter and oppos- 
ing sections on many questions, the Scottish people have 
ever been in agreement on that one ; and this circumstance 
may be said to colour the whole ecclesiastical history of 
Scotland. The ministers have been and are “ the tribunes 
of the people.’ The whole social life of the people was in 
old days regarded as under their cognizance. They were 
teachers and guides; but also legislators and judges. As 
presidents of the Kirk-Sessions, for long they were at once 
chairmen of the Boards of Guardians, heads of a most efti- 
cient School-Board, and judges in all matters of moral 
discipline and good order. The civil magistrate indeed had 
already half his work done for him: the parish minister 
and his Kirk-Session were, in certain ways, absolute. And 
the responsibility thus cast upon the minister worked for 
good in many ways. Narrow in doctrine, and it may be 
dry in his style of pulpit address, his constant contact with 
affairs prevented his sinking down into a dull slave of 
routine. His sense of being overlooked continually by 
superior authorities in Presbytery and Synod, not only 
stimulated healthy interest, activity, and emulation, but 
developed a very remarkable esprit-de-corps. And what 
was nurtured in the parish, by this kind of activity, interest, 
and sense of responsibility, found free scope in the higher 
Church courts—with the result that often ministers in very 
obscure parishes were nevertheless regarded as powerful 
men in the Church, and in the highest councils of the 
Church. There can be no doubt that the initiation of a Poor 
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Law and the destruction of the old parochial machinery 
and authority operated mischievously in many ways. The 
Poor Law has created pauperism. 

By the very necessity of its constitution the Scottish 
Church must thus seek the cultivation of the whole commu- 
nity, through the entire range of personal, family, social, and 
national capacities and energies. It could not afford to 
permit any of its adherents to remain uninstructed and un- 
reformed. We need not wonder then why the Scottish people 
made the choice of a minister such a matter of life and 
death, or why the mode of electing and appointing ministers 
has always excited among Presbyterians so profound an 
interest. On this point, Dr. Hetherington, in his ‘ History 
of the Church of Scotland” (p. xx.), has said-— 

The object of the Reformers was to make Scotland a Christian 
nation rather than to procure for Scotland a National Church. Their 
great aim was to bring the sacred and saving influence of the “* blessed 
evangel,”’ as they expressed it, to bear upon the whole body of the 
people. For this purpose the organization termed a Church was neces- 
sary ; but they cherished no narrow notions respecting a Church. They 
did not trouble themselves with special definitions respecting the 
Church, whether in its universal or its more local character. ... To 
the congregation they assigned the right of choosing their own office- 
bearers, because it rested on the authority of Scripture. On the same 
sacred authority they assigned to those already in the ministry the right 
of trying the qualifications of those whom the people called, and of 
exercising their own deliberate judgment, whether they were qualified 
for their important office. 


To apprehend all this in its fullest measure, a close study 
of Scottish Church history would be needful; but certain 
books there are which enable the reader pleasantly, by aid 
of picture and description, to realize it. Dr. Norman Mac- 
leod’s ‘‘ Highland Parish,” the earlier chapters in the 
‘* Life of Dr. Begg,” and the “‘ Life of Dr. Chalmers,” may 
be mentioned as typical ones. Dr. Edgar, of Mauchline, 
that Ayrshire parish so associated with the name and fame 
of Robert Burns—if also, alas! with his excesses and follies 
—has done a bit of work which will hereafter stand in the 
place of many heavy tomes, and will, after all, do the work 
far better than they could ever do it. He has opened, as 
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it were, a series of peepholes into the far past of Scottish 
parochial life, and enables us to see it fresh and real, as 
when it was taking place. He has made a thorough study 
of the Kirk-Session records of his parish from the earliest 
times, and also those of his Presbytery. He has corre- 
sponded with friends near and far, and has received from 
them many notes of remarkable circumstances that have 
arisen in their bounds. The result is that we have a re- 
pository of the most interesting Scottish parochial ana 
from the earliest date, presented with the utmost sense of 
proportion, and not seldom with a fine sense of the humour 
and fun of the situation, though certainly also always with 
a sense of the importance of the subject and its solemnity. 
It is in this way that the true life of a people can be written ; 
by close and loving scrutiny of custom, usage, habit, ob- 
servance, with an eye always intent on the question of the 
reason wrapped up in the observance or procedure. The 
rationale of historical continuity is thus assured, and in such 
a manner as it could hardly otherwise be. We shall make a 
few extracts from Dr. Edgar’s varied, attractive, and in- 
teresting pages, and group them under some general heads 
as we go. One thing that strikes us forcibly here and there 
as we read it is the evident survival for long ages of cus- 
toms or superstitious practices due to Roman Catholic au- 
thority and belief, or to Episcopal influences. Our first few 
excerpts shall illustrate these. The Kirk-Sessions seem, for 
instance, for a long time to have tried to put down cere- 
monies at burials, with but little effect. People would 
gather at the house where a corpse was lying waiting for 
interment, and remain there for five or six hours, sometimes 
longer. Wakes continued to be held for a long period after 
the Reformation. Dr. Edgar writes— 


These wakes are a Catholic custom, and they are nowadays quite 
unknown among Scottish Presbyterians. In 1645, they were specially 
discharged by the General Assembly, and the fact of their having been 
discharged that year implies that they were then of not infrequent 
occurrence. So recently, moreover, as 1701, the General Assembly 
thought it necessary to revive the Act of 1645, anent lykewakes, 
and to appoint the Act to be publicly read in churches before congre- 
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gations. And what a strong hold the practice of keeping wake over 
their dead friends had on people’s feelings, is shown by the Protestant, 
but anti-covenanting historian, Spalding, in his memoirs of the troubles 
of Scotland. ‘‘ Among the detestable innovations introduced into Aber- 
deen by Andro Caut in 1642,”’ says Spalding, “‘was the discharge of 
lykewakes, so that dead bodies had to lie on a board all night with- 
out company.” 


The convenings at coffinings are said to be a relic of the 
old Popish lykewakes. The sextons, poorly as they were 
paid, too often managed to get drunk on their allowance. 

Because of the association of these wakes and burial 
ceremonies with Romish superstitions, the Church of 
Scotland has always discountenanced religious ceremonies 
at burials. The Westminster Directory for Public Wor- 
ship proceeds on the same lines as the First Book of 
Discipline in reference to burials. It says: 

When any person departeth this life, let the dead body upon the day 
of burial be decently attended from the house to the place appointed 
for public burial, and there immediately interred, without any cere- 
mony. And because the custom of kneeling down and praying by or 
towards the dead corpse, and other such usages, in the place where it 
lies, before it be carried to burial are superstitious ; and for that pray- 
ing, reading, and singing both going to and at the grave, have been 
grossly abused, are in no way beneficial to the dead, and have proved 
many ways hurtful to the living: therefore, let all such things be laid 
aside. 


The Westminster divines maintained that burial is not, 
like either marriage or baptism, a part of ministerial work. 

In the Highlands it would appear that some of these 
burial customs, derived from Roman Catholic influence, 
have been even more persistent than in the Lowlands, and 
have held their place down almost to our own day. In Dr. 
Norman Macleod’s ‘‘ Highland Parish ”’—a book which for 
intimate knowledge, kindly humanity, seriousness, humour, 
and reverence for the old times, has hardly an equal in its 
line—we read : 

The Gaelic term still in use for a coffin (caisil chré), the “ wattle 
enclosure,” points to what no doubt was equally peculiar to the High- 
lands, that of surrounding the dead body with slender branches of 
trees, and beading them firmly together with withs or twisted rods 
of hazel or willow, and thus interring it. 
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From the time of death till that of interment, the body is watched 
day and night. A plate of salt is always placed near the breast. 
Candles are also frequently lighted around it. These are the remains 
of Roman Catholic customs. When the body, on the day of funeral, 
is carried a considerable distance, a cairn of stones is always raised 
on the spots where the coffin has rested, and this cairn is from time 
to time renewed by friends or relatives. Hence the Gaelic saying or 
prayer with reference to the departed, “ Peace to thy soul, and a 
stone to thy cairn ! ’’—thus expressing the wish, that the remembrance 
of the dead may be cherished by the living. 

The bagpipe is sometimes still played at funerals. Five or six years 
ago a medical man, greatly beloved and respected for his skill and 
kindness to the poor, died at ort William from fever, caught in the 
discharge of his duties. The funeral was attended by about 1400 
people. Strong men wept, and women threw themselves on the ground 
in the agony of their impassioned sorrow. Three pipers headed the 
procession, playing the wild and sad lament of “T’ll never, I'll never, 
I'll never return.”—The whole scene has been described to me by 
those present as having been most deeply affecting. 


It was a common practice long ago to bury unbaptized 
children apart from the faithful members of the Church. 
That custom was a relic of Popery, and was a distinct 
contravention of Protestant principles. In 1641, the Synod 
of Fife ordained that ‘‘all those who superstitiouslie 
carries the dead body about the kirk before burial, also 
those who burie unbaptized bairnes apart, be taken notice 
of and censured.” Suicides and excommunicates were also, 
like unbaptized bairnes, at one time buried under cloud of 
night. In 1582, the Kirk-Session of Perth refused to 
allow the corpse of a man who had drowned himself to be 
“brought through the town in daylight, neither yet be 
buried among the faithful . . . but in the little Inch within 
the water.” The modern spirit of Christianity is more 
sympathetic, and adds no reproach to either sorrow or 
mental weakness. 

Another tendency that owed not a little to Romish 
influences and memories may be noted : 


The sentiment that led people to seck interment in the hallowed 
ground of the churchyard, led others to covet the still higher privilege 
of interment within the precincts of the church itself: and many a 
saint lies sleeping in the house where, when living, he used to sing 
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and pray. People of rank and distinction acquired right of burial 
within particular churches, and they set great store upon that right. 
But this form of interment was on sanitary grounds very objectionable, 
and the fathers of the Reformed Church in Scotland did what they 
could to put an end to the practice. In 1576, the General Assembly 
passed an Act discharging burials within churches, and appointing 
contraveners to be suspended from church privileges. In 1643, the 
Assembly again inhibited all persons of ‘‘ whatsoever qualitie, to burie 
any deceased person within the body of the kirk, where the people 
meet for hearing of the word.’’ Custom, sentiment, and fancied right, 
however, proved too strong for Church laws. Long after 1576 and 
1643 burials continued to be made within church walls. The habit of 
crowds at communions, which was so satirically lashed by Burns in 
“The Holy Fair,” began during the establishment of Episcopacy 
before 1638. The communion was then given in many places in a 
ritualistic way which the people disliked, and the malcontents made a 
practice of going at communion-seasons to other parishes where the 
ordinance was administered in a plain manner more to their mind. 

. . Notwithstanding all that the Church in her General Assemblies 
said, crowds did repair to communion from other parishes. 

But it would appear that many held that these crowds 
were advantageous. The people were worked up into a 
high state of excitement, and they were regarded as 
‘times of refreshing from the Lord.” 

In old days, in baptism it was customary to enrol the 
names of two persons as witness or sponsors—a usage 
which came to be so much overdone, that legislation 
became necessary. We read that, in 1622, the Kirk- 
Session of Aberdeen, *‘ considering the abuse laitlie croppin 
in within this burgh, in that it is come in custom that 
everie base servile man in the town, when he has a bairnie 
to be baptized, invites twelff or sixteen persons to be his 
gossopes and godfathers to his bairne,”’ whereas the old 
custom was to invite not more than two, ordained that 
henceforth only two, or at most four, persons shall be 
allowed to appear in that capacity. And in 1681, an Act 
of Assembly prohibited the attendance of more than four 
witnesses, in addition to parents and children. But long 
after godfathers ceased to be required at baptisms, it con- 
tinued customary for friends to escort and accompany 
parents to the christening of their children. In 1670, the 
Kirk-Session of Kilmarnock appointed the minister to 
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‘exhort the people, from the pulpit, that they should not 
have much confluences at baptisms on the Sabbath day ;” 
and in 1720, the same Kirk-Session ordained that ‘‘ only 
sO many women as are necessary attend infants that are 
carried to church to be baptized, and the Session think 
three sufficient.” 

In 1615, the Kirk-Session of Lasswade enacted that 
“‘nane be admitted witnesses in children’s baptism, but 
sick as are in some gud messur weill instructed in the 
heads of Christian religion, and in whome is found no 
notorious offence.” 

Of course, the substitution of witnesses for godfathers 
and godmothers was followed by the English Puritans 
also. 

The Poor Law Act of 1845 finally made an end of the 
old order of things as regards the maintenance of the poor 
in Scotland. There had been frequent squabbles between 
the Heritors and Kirk-Sessions on the subject—the retort- 
courteous was sometimes met by the retort-uncourteous, and 
the office of deacon it had often been found difficult to fill 
up; but for the full understanding of Dr. Edgar’s chapter on 
the ‘‘ Provision for the Poor in Olden Times ”’—one of the 
most interesting in the whole book—we must constantly 
have in our mind the condition of things prior to any Poor 
Law. It is evident that the people were often difficult to 
move to that point of liberality that might have been looked 
for. Dr. Edgar writes : 


The statisties I have grouped together do not suftice to show how 
much individual persons were in the way of giving to the poor on the 
Sabbaths of old—whether it was a penny or a halfpenny that people 
usually dropped into the plate, and whether there were few or many 
that passed the plate altogether. But I can furnish other statistics that 
will help to show what was the measure of Christian liberality in 
Mauchline a hundred yearsago. The number of communicants who 
partook of the sacrament at Mauchline in 1788 was 1400, and it is not 
improbable that in the church or churchyard there were that day other 
1409 worshippers who did not communicate. The total amount 
collected for the poor on that bright autumn sabbath of high 
solemnity was £4 14s. 10d., or 1138 pence. For each communicant, 
therefore, who sat at the Lord’s Table that day, and was exhorted to 
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extend his charity, there was less than a penny contributed to the 
poor; ani if there were as many non-communicating as communi- 
cating worshippers at the church or tent-service, the average contri- 
bution all over must have been less than a halfpenny each. 


Dr. Edgar, of course, points out that in these days 
money went a great deal further than it does now, and that 
consequently when “‘ a penny of good copper” was given in 
charity, it represented far more generosity than a penny 
now does. But it is clear that the Church authorities felt 
that it was not infrequently given grudgingly, and conse- 
quently they kept a strict eye on those who passed the 
plate. Burns, says Dr. Edgar, must have come very 
near the truth when, in the following lines of ‘‘ The Holy 
Fair,’’ he described the usual contributions to the plate, 
and the large donation expected from him as a poet and a 
man of consequence : 


When by the plate we set our nose, 
Weel heapit up wi’ ha’-pence, 

A greedy glowr black bonnet throws, 
And we maun draw our tippence. 


Dr. Edgar has good ground for his reserve about “‘ good 
copper” in the passage quoted above. In addition to the 
stinginess of the people in the matter of charity, it would 
even seem that they were apt to make the poors’ plate a 
means of getting rid of the bad coppers that may have 
gathered in their pockets during the few months past. 
And, if any inference can be drawn from the proportions 
found in the plate at Mauchline, there was much bad 
money about in that romantic region. Dr. Edgar says: 


In the records of Mauchline Sessions the following entry occurs 
under date 1748, “ Found in the box of good money, £66 7s. 6d. Scots ; 
and of bad copper, £43 19s. 7d.” And for many years afterwards, 
when the Mauchline Kirk box was opened, a similar fact was revealed. 
For every three pennies of good copper there were two of bad. The 
conclusion is forced on our mind that in olden times a large number 
of people kept their bad coppers for charitable purposes, so as to appear 
to be giving to the poor when they were not giving, and to be lending 
to the Lord when they were holding back, and the left hand doubtless 
knew on these occasions what the right hand did. “ In 1764, we learn 
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from a footnote, the Kirk-Session of Kilmarnock thought ‘ fitt that the 
minister exhort the people not to give their doutts (doits—a Dutch 
coin of the value of a penny, or (some say) a penny and a third of a 
penny Scots) to the poor now, when none will accept of them as cur- 
rent.” This just and pious exhortation, it would seem, fell on dull 
ears, for in 1706 the Kirk-Session directed their treasurer “ to dispose 
and sell the doyts and other bad money he got from the last treasurer * 
to the best advantage. 

Every other year (adds Dr. Edgar) there was at Mauchline a sale 
of bad coppers when the contents of the Kirk box were examined. 
The £43 17s. 9d. of bad coppers found in the box in 1748 were dis- 
posed of at the rate of 7d. per Dutch pound, and they realized 
£7 17s. 6d. In other words, every penny of bad copper put into the 
plate as a contribution to the poor was worth only the sixth part of a 
penny, or little more than half a farthing. In 1753 the price of bad 
coppers rose to 8d. per pound, whether because they were more run 
on for charitable purposes, or for some other equally laudable reason, 
is not stated ; but it is at least pleasant to think that the poor derived 
some profit by the enhanced value of what was given for their sup- 
port. In 1774 the market for bad coppers became very drug, possibly 
from being overstocked, and it was minuted that every member of 
Session is desired to try the several smiths and coppersmiths to buy 
the bad copper. Like nuts at the end of a fair, they were to be had 
at a bargain—penny a quarter, twopence a half-pound—cheap, cheap, 
cheap ! 


Fines for certain offences or failures to comply with 
decrees of Session were imposed, and went either for 
Session clerks’ salary, &c., or into the poors’ box. The 
Session records of Mauchline show that from 8th Septem- 
ber, 1754, to 20th October, 1756, the fines received by the 
Session of that parish for “ absolution from fornication ” 
alone amounted to £115 16s. Scots. 

It is quite clear that in many parishes the poor were 
buried without coffins, merely carried to the grave on a 
bier, which actually came to be called a “ coffin.” It may 
be asked, How were uncoffined corpses conveyed to the 
churchyard? In the year 1563, the General Assembly 
ordained that ‘‘a bier should be made in every country 
parish, to carry the dead corpse of the poor to the burial- 
place, and that those of the villages or houses next adjacent 
to the house where the dead corpse lieth, or a certain num- 
ber out of every house, shall convey the dead corpse to the 
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burial-place, and bury it six feet under the earth.” The 
bier was sometimes called the parish coffin; and, as illus- 
trating the ancient use of the word coffin in this sense, a 
modern dictionary gives the following quotation from an 
old churchwarden’s journal—“ for mendynge of coffin tiat 
carries the corpses to church.” Entries almost identical 
with this may be found in some of these Scottish records. 

In addition to the heavy duty that lay upon the Kirk- 
Sessions in providing for the poor, there was the equally 
trying and expensive one of providing for education. It is 
astonishing how well on the whole this was done, and how 
superior were the class of men appointed as parish school- 
masters aut vitam, aut culpam. The Session had some- 
times enough to do to eke out their resources in this 
direction—contributions of heritors was supplemented by 
church-door collections, school fees, &c. But one resource 
will, no doubt, surprise many people. That was the ‘cock- 
fight fees, which may pass for the sources of the dominie’s 
(schoolmaster’s) luxuries. 

Fasten-een by long use and wont was a night devoted to mirth and 
revelry in Scotland as well as elsewhere. The day of which that 
boisterous evening was the joyous close was made a holiday at school. 
It was not to fields and streams, however, that the children in quest 
of amusement betook themselves that day. There was sport provided 
for them indoors. The schoolroom was turned into a cock-pit, and 
every boy that owned a gamecock brought his bird to the school to 
compete for honours in bloody and deadly combat. The owners of 
cocks paid to the schoolmaster a small sum, in name of entry-money, 
and those who did not provide a combatant had to pay an extra sum 
for admission to the spectacle. It wasa gala-day in the schoolmaster’s 
calendar, for not only had he the benefit of pocketing the entry ant 
admission money, but he had the privilege of picking up the carcases 
of the slain and seizing the persons of the fugitives. In some places, 
not only in the north, but in the south of Scotland, this barbarous and 
brutal practice continued down to the present century. In Mauchline 
it was put a stop to by “Daddy Auld” in 1782.* 

It is odd to read alongside of this an account of the 
Sunday afternoon catechisings, which were in some parishes 
so strictly kept up and so ably conducted that Dr. Edgar 

Daddy Auld, it will be remembered, was one of the ministers very 
severely satirized by Robert Burns. 
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is led to put in for them a claim of having been the 
genuine prototypes of the Sunday-school system. Yet in 
remote districts ignorance must have been very great. 
People sometimes did not know that it was Sunday, and 
began their work as usual ; in 1652 three men were brought 
before the Kirk-Session of Kilmarnock “ for profaning the 
Lord’s Day by working their hose.” They ‘‘ compeared 
and confessed,” but thought the Sabbath had been passed ; 
and the Session, “ finding them sensible of their sinne, did 
rebuke them only judicially.” The Scottish Parliament in 
1641 passed an Act for the erection of houses of virtue in 
each shire, the house of virtue being really a school for 
industry or technical knowledge, where knitting, weaving, 
&e., were taught to poor children. 

Marriages seem to have needed not a little attention. 
The people inclined to have great crowds drawn together 
on these auspicious occasions, and to love bagpipe music. 
The Kirk-Session of Rothesay in 1658, of Kilmarnock in 
1648, and Galston in 1635, ordained ‘‘ that whoever had a 
piper playing at his wedding should forfeit certain privi- 
leges, and that there be no sitting up to drink after ten 
o’clock at night under the penaltie of 40s.’ Kirk-Sessions, 
too, had to appoint limits to the number of persons allowed 
at a wedding. 

And mere conviviality was not the worst. It seemed 
hard to get people to understand what were the essentials 
of marriage. They fell into various kinds of irregular 
marriages which the Sessions sometimes found it hard to 
deal with. 


Farcical solemnities (we read) were sometimes gone through by 
rascally knaves to give a deceitful appearance of marriage. It was 
seldom, however, that these farces imposed on Kirk-Sessions and 
Presbyteries. As an instance, the following case may be cited. ‘In 
1769, an old soldier, who was craving marriage, was accused of being 
already a married man. He admitted to the Presbytery of Irvine that 
he had lived with another woman in the army for some time; ... 
but said that he was married to her no otherwise than by stepping 
over a sword.” 





Pews, we learn, are of modern origin. People at one 
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time either stood and knelt by turns during the service, or 
they brought stools with them to the church for their own 
accommodation. In 1604 the Kirk-Session of Aberdeen 
ordained that all women of honest reputation who could 
afford to provide themselves with stools should have stools 
in kirk to sit upon in time of preaching and prayers. The 
disposal of these stools was generally entrusted to the 
beadle, and the gratuities he received for accommodating 
people with stools formed one of the perquisites by which 
his pay was made up. In 1662 the mother of the church 
officer at Fenwick craved the Kirk-Session for some of the 
benefit that her son derived from his lucrative employment. 
The Session instructed the officer to allow his mother the fees 
at baptism, and “to have what advantage she could make 
of the church chairs and stools.”’ And these stools were 
occasionally used for other purposes than letting or sitting 
upon. As a famous judge, who was a humorist as well, 
once said in delivering judgment on a question about church 
sittings— 


The area of the church was in former times left void, and people 
brought their stools with them, which they threw at the minister if 
they did not like his doctrine... . The pew system was introduced 
into Scotland slowly, by degrees—so slowly, that down to about the 
middle of the seventeenth century there were very few desks or seats 
in church, and where there were any they were erected generally by 
individual persons at their own expense, and with the sanction of the 
Kirk-Session and not of the heritors. 


And it is evident enough that people in old times were 
inclined to associate a great deal more of social freedom 
and the paying of courtesies with Divine worship than we 
nowadays happily have any experience of. This, at all 
events, is what we are compelled to infer from reading that 
in 1709 the General Assembly thought it necessary in a 
special act to ‘‘ recommend to persons of all ranks that they 
would forbear bowing and other expressions of civil respect, 
and entertaining one another with discourses while Divine 
worship is performing and holy ordinances are dispensing.” 
And, adds Dr. Edgar, it may be held as a sign of the times 
that the Presbytery of Ayr caused this act to be read from 
every pulpit within their bounds. 
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Notwithstanding the careful and thorough superintend- 
ence of the Kirk-Sessions, sturdy beggars were wont to 
outwit them, and to give them a great deal of trouble by 
appearing at funerals, and standing at church doors at the 
time of Divine service. Very stringent and severe laws 
were laid down to stop this at various times. 

In early days the Scottish people would not tolerate 
sermons read from manuscript; all the sermons were 
delivered wholly without paper. 

As a result of the peculiar position of responsibility and 
power a Scottish minister occupied, it was necessary very 
stringently to protect him from the recalcitrant tongues of 
the incorrigible, just as a judge nowadays protects himself 
by a powerful law of contempt of court. We read in Mr. 
Edgar’s pages on “‘ Ministers of Mauchline ”— 


The most notable minute in our Session records in reference to Mr. 
Maitland, is one of date 16th June, 1706, in which it is stated that two 
viragoes, a mother and a daughter, ‘‘ were cited before the Session, 
next Fryday, for leazing Mr. Maitland.” The word leazing is often 
used as a noun, and when so used means falsehood. We read in the 
Psalms, * Thou shalt destroy them that speak leasing,’’ which the 
translators of the Revised Version have changed into ‘Thou shalt 
destroy them that speak lies.” The word leazing does not so often 
occur as a verb, but I presume its meaning in the sentence quoted is 
slandering or reviling. And however much people may be inclined to 
smile at a complaint of slander, the slandering of a minister has always 
been held by the Church as a very heinous offence. Both in 1642 and 
in 1694, the General Assembly enacted that all such slanders should 
be punished ‘‘ with the censures of the Kirk, even to the highest,” ac- 
cording as the degree or quality of the scandal should be found to 
deserve. And not only Church censure, but civil punishments were 
inflicted on people for offences of that kind. In 1679, a carpenter was 
brought before the Town Council of Dumbarton for calling his minister 
‘‘ane liar, ane knave, and ane rascal,” while the minister was in the 
exercise of his duty, reproving the carpenter for drunkenness ; and the 
truth of the charge being ‘‘ made evidentlie appear,” it was ordained 
that the slanderer’s “ friedom be cried doun by tuck of drum, and he 
be put in the stocks.’ We can understand, therefore, how Mr. Mait- 
land felt so sore on the subject of his being leazed; and in the com- 
motion made over the leazing we have a common feature in old 
ministerial life quietly and quaintly exhibited. When the slander 
came to be investigated, the Session thought it so mild a calumny that 
it might be sufficiently censured by a private rebuke. Mr. Maitland 
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was not satisfied with this decision, and intimated his purpose to com- 
plain to the Presbytery. The records of Presbytery contain no allusion 
to the case; and it may thus be presumed that the affront was for- 
gotten and the sore healed. 

Nearly half of the volume (says Dr. Edgar) is taken up with the 
subject of Church discipline, but in dealing with cases of scandal I have 
generally withheld the names of persons involved, when I thought it 
possible that such names could be identified with families still repre- 
sented in the district of Mauchline. To this rule, however, I have 
made one notable exception. The public interest in the national poet 
is so absorbing, and people are so anxious to know the whole truth 
about his bright and sad career, that I have thought proper to tell 
nearly all that the Session records of Mauchline have to say about him 
and the persons that figure in his poems. And the cause of this 
insatiate curiosity regarding all persons and places associated with 
burns is not far to seek. The poetry of Burns, more than that of any 
British poet, except perhaps Wordsworth, was the outcome of ‘his 
own life and surroundings.” An intimate knowledge of that life and 
of these surroundings are craved, therefore, by every one who makes 
the poems of Burns a study; and, although it is not in Session records 
that we can expect to meet with what was best and greatest in the 
poet’s life, we still long to hear from these records the minutest facts 
they contain about him and his contemporaries. 


Some curiosity may not unreasonably be felt about the 
text of the minute of Robert Burns’s marriage: its date is 
5th August, 1788, and its tenor as follows : 


Compeared Robert Burns with Jean Armour his alledged spouse. 
They both acknowledged their irregular marriage, and their sorrow 
for that irregularity, and desiring that the Session may take such steps 
as may seem to them proper to the solemn confirmation of the said 
marriage. The Session, taking this affair under their consideration, 
agree that both be rebuked for this alleged irregularity, and that they 
be taken solemnly engaged to adhere faithfully to one another, as 
husband and wife, all the days of their life. In regard the Session 
have a tittle in law to some fine, for behoof of the poor, they refer to 
Mr. Burns his own generosity. The above sentence was accordingly 
executed, and the Session absolved the said parties from any scandal 
on that account, 

Wm. Auld, Moderater. Rosert Burns, 

JEAN ARMOUR. 

Mr. Burns gave a guinea note for behoof of the poor. 


One subject of a weightier strain is to be found in the 
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chapters on the ministers of Mauchline, to which we feel 
that we must refer. This is the accounts which Dr. Edgar 
gives of the persecution and the sufferings which two of its 
ministers, Mr. Wyllie and Mr. Veitch, experienced from the 
Stuarts in 1676 and 1682. We can only afford to name 
the subject and commend Dr. Edgar's narrative to the 
reader. ALEX. H. JAPP, LL.D. 





TWO EPISCOPAL BIOGRAPHIES.”* 
I.--DR. BICKERSTETH, BISHOP OF RIPON. 


Dr. Bicxerstetu, Bishop of Ripon, and Dr. Fraser, late 
Bishop of Manchester, were both representative men. The 
latter was of a higher type, both as to intellectual power 
and moral courage, than the former—more free from the 
restraints of party, more far-sighted in his judgments as to 
the wants and duties of the Church, more broad and liberal 
in his sympathies—but both were honestly intent on 
meeting the responsibilities of their exalted position, and 
both were men to whom any Church might look up with 
respect and affection as trusted leaders. They were both 
prelates of the northern province, and they had been called - 
to rule over two dioceses which resembled each other as 
much as they differed in their characteristics from most of 
those in the South, West, or even the East of England. In 
the latter Dissent has much more power than it is generally 
credited with, the mistaken estimate of its strength being 
due to the fact that its adherents are found chiefly among 
the “masses,” and that it is but feebly represented 
among the “classes.” The election of 1885 revealed 
something of its real strength in regions hitherto supposed 


* A Sketch of the Life and Episcopate of the Right Rev. Robert 
Bickersteth, D.D., Bishop of Ripon. By his Son, M.C.B. (Riving- 
ton.) 

The Late James Fraser, Second Bishop of Manchester. A Memoir- 
By Rouse Huaues, Q.C. (Macmillan and Co.) 
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to be under the absolute control of squire and parson, 
and one of the worst results of ‘‘ Unionism” has been 
an apparent revival of the old Tory power. It is, how- 
ever, apparent only; the change in 1886 being due not 
to an increase of Church influence, but to the perver- 
sion of Nonconformist sentiment, mainly through the un- 
fortunate letter of Mr. Spurgeon and the appeal of Mr. 
Jesse Collings, and other supposed friends of the peasantry. 
It is unquestionable that even in the districts and among 
the people for whose benefit, as we are continually told, the 
Kstablished Church exists, the Nonconformist Churches 
are in the ascendant; but as the Establishment retains its 
hold upon the squirearchy and the richer farmers, the 
power of Dissent in these districts has been underrated. 
It has been quite otherwise in Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
and the work of bishops in both these counties has been 
regarded as largely of a missionary character. The Church 
has not only to recover those who have been lost to religion 
altogether, but also to win back those who though they 
may be Christians are Nonconformists, and the character 
of a bishop is judged as much by his success in the latter 
as in the former. 

Both the prelates, whose biographies are before us, 
therefore, had tnis kind of work to do, but here the resem- 
blance between them ceases. They belonged to different 
schools of thought, and each had the spirit of his own 
school. Dr. Bickersteth was an Evangelical of Evan- 
gelicals, with all the virtues of his party—simple faith, 
earnest piety, consecrated devotion—but with all its defects 
also; some the natural result of its doctrinal theories, and 
others the inevitable consequence of its anomalous and 
doubtful position in the Church—narrowness of view, un- 
certainty in relation even to great and burning questions, 
a frequent halting between two opinions, and faltering in 
the application even of the vital principles of the Protes- 
tantism of which they claim to be par excellence representa- 
tives and defenders. Dr. Fraser, on the other hand, was not 
in any sense a partizan. He was a Broad Churchman in 
the largest sense, not as belonging to any party, but as 
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liberal in his sympathies and judgments. He, too, was 
not without the faults of his virtues, often failing to appre- 
ciate the position of those who attach importance to dis- 
tinctions which he regarded as all too subtle, and points 
of doctrine or ritual which to him were but trifles, and 
not unfrequently laying himself open to the suspicion 
(albeit, all undeserved) that he cared little even for the 
essential doctrines of Christianity. Events proved how 
unjust such suspicions were, but even the biography is 
sufficient to show that in his zeal for practical religion Dr. 
Fraser was apt to forget that its foundation needs to be 
laid in the full teaching of the gospel of Christ, even on 
its doctrinal side. It used to be said by his critics that his 
preaching would be admirable if occasionally he would 
introduce religion into it. Such a censure was of course 
extreme, and was meant to be so, but it points to a real 
defect. In this, as in in other points, he is at the opposite 
pole from his brother of Ripon, and the contrast between 
them gives a great interest to these two biographies. 

Dr. Bickersteth, in the view of his son and biographer, 
‘had the gift of winning the sympathy of those who valued 
Evangelical truth, even if they had an imperfect view of 
apostolic order; and I venture to think that his special love 
of Evangelical Churchmanship was designed in the Provi- 
dence of God to conciliate those who would have resented a 
more aggressive assertion of some doctrines of the Church.” 
We must not make the Bishop responsible for the opinions 
of his son. We know not whether the latter belongs to the 
Evangelical party, but if he does, it is tolerably evident 
from many hints in this book, that he has come under the 
influences which are gradually effacing the distinctive fea- 
tures of the old Evangelicalism. ‘‘ Happily,” he tells us, 
‘* now the old party lines are less strongly marked.” To us 
who are outside observers, the reason is that the Evangeli- 
cals of the new generation have succumbed to forces 
against which their fathers manfully contended, and that 
the High Church spirit is rampant among the clergy. 
What the ultimate effect will be on the fortunes of the 
Establishment we have no doubt, even if we are to be 
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guided by the views of this very decided Churchman. He 
Says : 

If it be true, as a very eminent authority is reported to have said, 
that the Disestablishment of the Church looked more remote in 1885 
than it did in 1835, the change in public opinion, and the firmer grasp 
which the Church has obtained upon the hearts of the people, is 
largely due to the faithful efforts to promote their religious and 
social interests, of which the work of Rey. John Bickersteth of Acton 
is @ conspicuous example. 

On this view the Evangelicals saved the Church. What 
may be expected to happen when their influence has died 
out, when the ‘‘ party lines’ which are so rapidly becoming 
fainter, are effaced altogether, and when High Churchism 
—‘‘ the more aggressive assertion of some of the doctrines 
of the Church”—those being the sacerdotal principles 
which separates Anglicans from all true Protestants—is not 
only supreme, but exercises an unchallenged rule in the 
Church? It is to this that we are rapidly tending. The 
only bishop on the bench at present (if we except one or 
two aged prelates who never had any wide-spread influence) 
who is in sympathy with Dr. Bickersteth as he was in his 
anti-episcopal days, is the Bishop of Liverpool, and if we 
were to take a plebiscite of the clergy in relation to him, 
there can be little question that he would be pronounced unfit 
for the position. In the present temper of zealous Churchmen 
there is little chance that any of like views will be ap- 
pointed. So that “ the special tone of Evangelical Church- 
manship,” which was illustrated by Dr. Bickersteth, 
however useful it might be for the purpose of reconciling 
Dissenters, is passing away before its work is well begun. 
It has, according to this excellent clergyman, been ‘“‘ de- 
signed by Divine Providence ”’ to save us from the errors of 
our ways, and so to perpetuate the Establishment, but itis 
not acceptable to our rulers in Church and State. The men 
in whom it was developed are pointed at with a kind of 
contempt as the “ Palmerston Bishops,” and any Prime 
Minister of whichever party who should attempt to make 
similar appointments would encounter a resistance which 
either of the great party chiefs of our time would have found 
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it hard to overcome, even in his palmiest days. But look- 
ing round at the political leaders on both sides, it is not 
easy to find one who would be likely to repeat the experi- 
ment. 

This “ special tone ” of Churchmanship must, if it survive 
at all, be content with a humbler place. But what then 
is to come of the recovery of Dissenters, and if that cannot be 
effected, what will be the fate of the Establishment ? The 
men who can soothe their anxieties about their favourite 
institution in face of the fact that it is nurturing a spirit 
of priestly arrogance which of all things is most offensive, 
not only to Dissenters, but to lovers of liberty to all classes, 
must have strangely misread the signs of the times and the 
spirit of the English people. We are unable to enter into 
the secret of a soul which can deliberately cherish the 
belief that the ‘‘ Providence of God” has been at work for 
the purpose of preparing an instrument specially fitted to 
rectify the incorrect or complete the imperfect ideas of 
Dissenters as to “apostolic order,” but it would be even 
more difficult to comprehend its condition if it should re- 
tain its hope of this result being accomplished, even after 
this instrument has been contemptuously put aside. 

We suppose it is impossible for a clergyman to understand 
the feeling with which a Dissenter reads such an extra- 
ordinary sentence as that on which we are commenting. 
The views of “‘apostolic order”’ of which he speaks with easy 
assurance are in our judgment as un-apostolic—as anti- 
apostolic—as it would be possible to.conceive. They are 
mere figments of the priestly imagination without even the 
semblance of warrant inthe New Testament. The Bishop of 
Winchester, indeed, tells us that Christ Himself has given us 
a complete church system. If the bishop would only conde- 
scend to point out where it is to be found lis finita est. Cer- 
tainly if it be so the apostles must have sadly failed in their 
duty, for there is no hint that they ever attempted to follow 
out His directions. Of course we may be wrong in this, but 
at least we are conscientious, and we can in justification of 
our view point to all the evil which has been wrought to 
Evangelical truth—which surely is greater than any Church 
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system—by the development of this so-called “apostolic 
order,” in which the figure of the priest obscures the glory 
of the Saviour, and the mystic grace of the sacrament draws 
away the soul from the simplicity that is in Christ. The 
assumption of this clergyman, however, is that our idea is 
so displeasing to God that He has, in His gracious provi- 
dence, devised the means by which the banished ones 
may return to the true fold. Such a pretension is too 
ludicrous for serious indignation to be expended upon it. 
It is indeed unnecessary for us to employ any serious effort 
in its refutation. We are content to quote from a distin- 
guished dignitary of the Anglican Church, the Dean of 
Peterborough, who in a sermon recently preached in Cam- 
bridge says— 

I love the Church of England from the ground of my heart, I value 
her Liturgy and her orders, I was born in her communion, I have 
drawn strength and comfort from the breast of her consolations. I 
shall die in her communion, and pray that my last hours may be com- 
forted by her prayers and her sacraments. I believe her to be the 
purest of all churches—the nearest of all to the apostolic model ; grand 
in her traditions, grand in her assertion to the supremacy of Scripture, 
grand in the clearness with which she asserts, as against the corrup- 
tions of Rome, the faith once for all delivered to the saints ; but I cannot 
say, for she herself forbids me to say, that she is the pattern for all 
churches, aud that unless their polity, their rites and ceremonies, are 
framed after hers, they are no part of Christ’s Holy Catholic Church. 
To me it is amazing that men should put organization before life; that 
they should care more and fight more for unity of government than 
for unity of faith and love. ‘ Where the Spirit of God is, there is the 
Church.” This is the Church which is truly Catholie; which, re- 
ceiving all its life from its Divine and glorious Head, groweth into a 
holy temple in the Lord, and maketh increase unto the edifying of the 
body in love. This is that Chureh which is built upon the foundation 
of apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the chief corner 
stone. This is the Church, not only of a Cyprian and an Augustine, 
of an Ambrose and a Chrysostom, of a Bernard and an Anselm, of a 
Thomas 4 Kempis and a Fénélon and a Paseal—not only of a Wycliffe 
and a Tyndale, of a Ridley and a Latimer, of a Richard Hooker and a 
Jeremy Taylor—but the Church of a Calvin and a Luther, a Zwinglius 
and a John Knox ; the Church of a Richard Baxter and a John Bunyan, 
of a John Wesley and a Robert Hall and a Thomas Chalmers, and of 
& great multitude whom no man can number. 


Surely these words express the real views of the nobler 
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members of the Evangelical party. One great distinction 
between them and High Churchmen used to be that they 
were not prepared to deny that Christians outside the pale 
of the Establishment and beyond the rule of bishops, might 
still form churches and have ministers and sacraments as 
valid as those of the more favoured community to which they 
themselves belonged ; in short, that the one test of churches 
and ministers was of a purely spiritual, and in no sense 
of a material, character. We hope that there has been 
no change in this respect. We doubt whether Bishop 
Bickersteth himself ever held any different conception, 
although his son is so anxious to justify his father’s 
Churchmanship that he represents him as engaged in the 
work of converting both Roman Catholics and Dissenters. 
Here is a curious passage : 


Many people are inclined to think that a clergyman in charge of a 
vast population is entitled to wipe off all responsibility for a large 
section of his parishioners if he can comfort himself with the assur- 
ance that they are sufficiently cared for by the Roman priesthood ; but 
if it be the business of a clergyman to reclaim those who are wander- 
ing from the Church in the direction of Protestant Dissent, it must be 
no less a duty to do what in him lies to recover those who, though 
nominally adherents of the Bishop of Rome, are often the most 
degraded and the most spiritually destitute of the souls committed to 
his care. 


The passage is one which ought to be carefully studied by 
those who deprecate all controversy on the principles of 
Dissent. ‘They may sleep, but it is clear that this does not 
prevent others from sowing tares in their field. Short as 
the passage is, it is pregnant with suggestions. The first 
point which strikes us is the different respect in which 
Roman Catholics and Protestant Dissenters are regarded 
by Church zealots. Apparently no one doubts the pro- 
priety of proselyting efforts against Dissent; indeed, 
agreement of opinion on this point is assumed and used as 
the basis of a vindication of Dr. Bickersteth’s endeavour to 
win Romanists. Even so, it must be noted, however, that it 
is only the nominal adherents of the Pope who are thus to 
be rescued from degradation and sin; in the case of Pro- 
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testant Dissenters, men whose Christianity is admitted 
are to be trained to be perfect Churchmen. But, perhaps, 
what will produce the strongest impression on most minds 
is the view that is suggested of the clergyman’s functions. 
He is in the parish, not to battle against ungodliness and 
unbelief only, but quite as much against Dissent. There is 
nothing new and nothing that ought to be very startling in 
this. It is only in harmony with the theory of the Estab- 
lishment, which, according to Matthew-Arnold, gives each 
priest such a position in the parish that he is entitled to 
regard every other Christian minister in it as an interloper. 
Dissenters have been too ready to treat this as mere talk. 
The value of the side-light which this biographer thus 
opens for a moment is that it helps us to understand better 
the real facts of the case. 

We would hope and indeed believe that Dr. Bickersteth 
had a different conception of his duty. He was a man of 
deep piety and great spiritual earnestness, and it is not 
too much to hope that these qualities of his character 
led him to take a broader view of the functions of his 
office than is suggested by these unwise words of his 
biographer. The one point which seems to be of supreme 
importance in the view of his admiring son is to prove 
that the Bishop was a good Churchman. It is, in truth, the 
besetting fault of a good many very earnest Evangelicals, 
and is indulged to such an extent that they are in great 
danger of forgetting Protestant principle and even Christian 
charity in the burning anxiety to vindicate their position 
as Churchmen. The assumption of the cope by the Bishop 
and his Evangelical friend and colleague the Dean of Ripon, 
was a development of this spirit, but that only made them 
a laughing-stock for all parties. The cultivation of such 
narrowness as that we have been criticizing is a much 
more serious matter. If we looked at it in a mere partizan 
spirit we might rejoice in it, for nothing would so certainly 
bring about Disestablishment as the working out of this 
idea by the clergy. Whatever tolerance may be extended 
to an institution which is venerable because of its age and 
service and strong because of its wide-spread ramifications, 
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would certainly cease if it came to be understood that the 
clergy, not content with the invidious privileges they enjoy, 
were engaged in the not very honourable task of under- 
mining other men’s labours. 

When we turn from these unhappy references to Dissent 
to look at the Bishop in his character as a Christian and a 
minister of Jesus Christ, there is everything to admire. 
There was in his face, despite a somewhat excessive 
solemnity which expressed only too faithfully the spirit 
of his party, much that was prepossessing. It is many 
years since we sat beside him at one of the Handel Festival 
performances, but the photograph in the volume recalls the 
countenance and the impression it produced. There was 
in it a considerable amount of sweetness, and this seems 
to have been a prevailing characteristic of his temper and 
life. There is very little of incident in the biography. It 
is the story of a devout, active, energetic man, an eloquent 
preacher and an indefatigable worker. It was a stirring 
and useful life, which had few leisure hours, but in this 
monotony of work there is but little to record. Dr. Bicker- 
steth undoubtedly made an energetic and useful parish 
clergyman. Whether he was an ideal bishop is more open 
to dispute. His wise moderation certainly maintained 
peace in his diocese, and his untiring energy helped on the 
important work of church extension; but he was not a 
particularly strong man, and if, as his son hints, the idea 
was ever entertained of raising him to the See of Durham, 
it was fortunate for himself that it was not carried into 
execution. Dr. Fraser must be reserved for another article 
in our next number. 
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AMERICAN VERDICTS ON HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Wut the death of Henry Ward Beecher evoked an outburst 
of fecling in America which showed how strong the hold 
which the great preacher and illustrious orator had upon the 
public mind, there have been a few jarring notes which have 
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disturbed the prevailing concord. The action of the minis- 
ters of Chicago, who would not pass a resolution of sym- 
pathy with the sorrowing widow, lest it might be construed 
into an approval of Mr. Beecher’s theology, may well be 
consigned to the deserved oblivion, especially as it has been 
corrected by a subsequent vote of the same body which 
more correctly expressed the real sentiment of the majority. 
But it conveys a warning which should be laid to heart. 
It is an extreme development of the odium theologicum, 
and shows the danger of the indulgence of so unholy a 
passion. For his opinions a man is responsible to God, 
and while we are justified in doing our utmost to expose 
what appears to us erroneous in them, we ought to make 
a distinction between the man and his creed. There was 
much in the teachings of Mr. Beecher which we could not 
ourselves approve, but, serious as our differences might be, 
we could not allow them to make us insensible to other and 
nobler elements in his theology, still less to induce harsh 
judgments upon his personal character, without a breach of 
the first principles of Christian charity. There are some 
among ourselves who have gone even further than this, and 
not only pronounced Mr. Beecher a heretic, but have sought 
to convict all who had any association with him of com- 
plicity in his heresy. The delusion in which such men 
indulge, that they are thus proving themselves the true 
defenders of the faith, and are advancing the interests of 
the gospel, is one of the strangest which could possess 
the mind. It is superfluous to say that thoughtful men 
are revolted by such intolerance, for probably that may be 
regarded by these severe champions of orthodoxy as a point 
in their favour. Our objection to it is not that it is contrary 
to the spirit of the age, but to the teaching of the New 
Testament and the spirit of the Master. He who rebuked 
the disciples who would have silenced the man who was 
casting out devils in the Master’s name but did not join 
Himself to the apostolic band, has condemned by anticipa- 
tion the exclusiveness which claims to be special zeal for 
Him. This excommunicating process has surely been tried 
long enough and failed often enough. 
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America was not likely to forget the great services which 
Mr. Beecher rendered to his country and to humanity, and 
they cannot without extreme injustice be overlooked even 
by those who are most disposed to judge him severely. The 
intense enthusiasm in his favour, which carried away such 
numbers of our own ministers, and possibly made them 
too ready to overlook points open to criticism and censure, 
was largely due to the recollection of the stimulating in- 
fluence which his sermons, especially those of earlier days, 
had exerted upon them. But Americans thought of him 
not only as the divine, but as the political leader—the man 
who contributed, perhaps, as much as any other man to 
the emancipation of the slave and the maintenance of the 
unity of the great Republic. Beyond all question he was 
one of the grandest men America has produced. It was 
certainly to the lasting disgrace of an English journal that 
it should have described such a man as remarkable chiefly 
for his silliness. Candid men, however they may differ 
from him, must confess that he was a man of remarkable 
genius. An American writer who knew him well has sup- 
plied, in the April number of The Andover Review, an ex- 
tremely interesting sketch of the preacher and the man, 
which does full justice to his power and his life-work. We 
avail ourselves of part of it in order that our readers may 
understand how he appeared to those who knew him best. 


Soon after he became conscious of his power of speech he became 
aware of a new condition of influence operating upon his rapidly 
developing nature. He began to feel and respond to the spirit of his 
time. He did not try to ignore the era in which he lived. He could 
not have ignored it if he had tried to do so. The special characteristic 
of the age was agitation. The condition of the time was unsettled, 
both in polities and theology. Before leaving the seminary his sym- 
pathies were aroused for his father in the great battle between the 
**New School” and the ‘Old School” theology. Dr. Beecher not 
only occupied, he was the central position of the theological battle, 
leading the ‘‘ New School” forces of “free agency” in their opposi- 
tion to the doctrines of “natural and moral inability.” William, 
Edward, Henry, and Charles chivalrously acted as their father’s 
armour-bearers. They had ample scope for their activity. ‘ ‘Free 
agency’ on horseback,” says Mrs. Stowe, “ would go through mud, 
and fire, and water, as gallantly as ever ‘natural inability’ could in 
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order to meet their opponents in the great debates.” The study of 
theology resolved itself into a study of the art of defence against the 
Old School theology. Enthusiastically loyal as he was to his father, 
still the theological controversy had a depressing effect upon his sym- 
pathetic nature. He had an exalted ideal of the Christian ministry. 
He began to test his motives, and to reflect upon the substance and 
method of the preaching of the time. One brother had already 
become an unbeliever, and had abandoned the ministry. His own 
mental distress and perplexity were so great that he seriously con- 
sidered the question of entering another profession. As his sister 
Harriet describes the problem, he was troubled to know what to say 
to make men Christians. To really raise man to God was, in his 
view, the only true test of success in the Christian ministry. 

During this mental conflict he engaged in some public work in 
speaking, and in editing The Cincinnati Journal. He formed a 
Bible-class, and gave exclusive attention to the study of the four 
Gospels. This course of practical work, study, and teaching resulted 
in what Mrs. Stowe happily calls an experience of “spiritual clair- 
voyance.”” The great questions of his duty to preach and what to 
preach were solved. With his instinctive good sense he accepted the 
first offer for ministerial settlement that was made to him, and in 183 
he became the pastor of a small church in the village of Lawrence- 
burg, Indiana. The flock consisted of twenty members: “ nineteen 
of them were women,” he said, ‘and the other was—nothing.” In 
his droll description of his work there, he says that he did duty as 
parish sexton, making the fires, trimming the lamps, sweeping the 
house, ringing the bell, and doing everything but ‘‘ coming to hear 
myself preach: that the people had to do.” From a two years’ 
pastorate at Lawrenceburg he was called to Indianapolis, where he 
remained eight years, preaching continuously, and with a constantly 
increasing fame. Great revivals were the results of his preaching. 
Grog-shops and gambling were abandoned, the whole town was per- 
vaded by the influence of religion, and large accessions were constantly 
made to the church up to the time of his call to Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, in 1847. 

Had Mr. Beecher died during the first ten years of his ministerial 
life, the country never would have known that it had lost its greatest 
preacher and most influential private citizen of his time. He would 
have fallen as a promising young man among scores of others equally 
promising. He did nothing purposely to create an opportunity. But 
the call to great publicity was coming, although he did not suspect it. 
Already the clouds of the great contest with slavery were gathering. 

When he accepted the call to the new church in Brooklyn the spirit 
of agitation had entered the arena of political life. Hitherto the 
slavery question had been largely a moral, social, and industrial 
question. It was not until his Plymouth Church pastorate began 


that the young preacher came to the consciousness of citizenship. He 
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described the condition of the public mind at that time as the condi- 
tion of ‘imprisoned moral sense.” It was “the Egyptian era” of 
American life. At Lawrenceburg and Indianapolis he spoke and 
wrote against the inhuman spirit of the time that had infamously 
murdered Lovejoy at Alton. The pro-slavery riot that destroyed 
Birney’s press in Cincinnati called out from him as a youthful speaker 
and editor indignant public protests from the platform and in The 
Cincinnati Journal. The prevalence of the poisonous animus of 
slavery in the commercial spirit of the North called out his sternest 
criticism. The sympathy of the public mind with ‘ the Compromises 
of the Constitution ” inflamed him to tear off the bandage that blinded 
the moral vision of the political leaders. Upon his rapidly expanding 
intelligence in public affairs, and his deep, quick sympathies for the 
oppressed and persecuted negro, the moral blindness and lethargy of 
the people acted with a tremendous stimulating force. Instead of 
being passively moulded by the prevailing spirit of the time, he 
deliberately determined to exert a positive influence against the public 
conscience and intelligence; but it should also be an educating influ- 
ence. From the hour that Wendell Phillips made his great anti-slavery 
speech from the platform of Plymouth Church until the Emancipation 
Proclamation, nearly twenty years after, the Plymouth preacher be- 
came a flaming advocate for liberty of speech and action on the ques- 
tion of the national evil. If there was anything on earth that he was 
sensitive to up to the day of his death, it was any form of denial to 
liberty, either in literature, politics, or religion. Although he boldly 
confronted the corrupt political spirit of the age, he did not do it as an 
abolitionist, but as an anti-slavery man. The professed abolitionist 
disclaimed the obligation to maintain the government and the promises 
of the Constitution. Mr. Beecher, with the anti-slavery men, recog- 
nized the binding obligation, and sought the emancipation of the slave 
by a more circuitous and a gradual influence, But the opprobrious 
epithet “ abolitionist’? was applied to every man who, by any method, 
advocated the abolition of slavery. To be an abolitionist was to have 
the mark of Cain set upon the brow. To preach on personal liberty 
for the slave was a punishable offence. From ’47 to ’65 was a time of 
battle, and his ardent nature found expression through his bold and 
passionate utterance. His voice of trumpet tone was far better for the 
time of such a conflict than the flutes and harps and dulcet melodies 
of peace. One of the most powerful and influential speeches he ever 
made in behalf of justice and liberty was his withering assault upon 
the American Tract Society, on May 12, 1859. The spirit of defence 
for the sacredness of the institution of slavery still influenced the 
church, but more at the North than at the West. The great publish- 
ing societiesand the great missionary organizations that were sustained 
by the contributions of the churches were timid and compromising in 
principle and policy. At the annual May meeting in 59, Daniel Lord, 
Esq., had made a Jesuitical defence of the society in its refusal to 
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circulate tracts upon the sinfulness of slavery. The next day Mr. 
Beecher made a speech of most vehement and indignant denunciation 
against the policy. Mr. Lord’s carefully elaborated lawyer’s argument 
was torn to shreds. Frequent hearers of Mr. Beecher have said that 
he never surpassed himself on that occasion in many of the most 
admirable qualities of his noble gift of impassioned reasoning and 
inspirational eloquence. One great preacher admiringly declared that 
the speech would take its place with some of the grandest orations of 
modern times. The effect was to separate the New England branch 
from the parent society; and the policy of the American Board on 
the slavery question resulted in the formation of the American Mis- 
sionary Association. 

The interpreting power of Mr. Beecher’s voice was at its best in his 
Scripture reading. He usually read from asmall Bible held in his left 
hand. His reading, in its clearness, feeling, and point, was vocal 
exegesis. From his lips the Bible was half expounded. Whenever he 
selected the dramatic narratives of the Gospels or of the Old Testa- 
ment, his expression was vividly lifelike. Preaching not long ago on 
the Power of Sympathy, he took for an illustration the sympathy that 
may be expressed in the tones of the human voice, and sharply criti- 
cised the apathetic, mindless way of the public reading of the Scriptures. 
He first read the graphic narrative of the conversation between Jesus 
and the woman of Samaria at the well, imitating without extravagance 
the ordinary lifeless manner of pulpit reading; then, in a striking 
manner, he sympathetically interpreted the true dramatism of the 
scene with the utmost simplicity and lifelikeness, and without a trace 
of mere artistic purpose or effort. In reading the Bible, sometimes a 
word of comment would be offered upon a difficult passage ; occasion- 
ally he would produce a quietly humorous effect by adding an emphasis 
to the natural logical force of a passage. In reading the account of the 
four starving lepers entering the abandoned Syrian camp (2 Kings vii. 
8), he once emphasized the phrase “they went into one tent and did 
eat and drink.” The whole picture of those famished and surprised 
outcasts was flashed upon the imagination by the hearty and sig- 
nificant intonation upon the one word “ did.’ His rhetorical pauses 
were managed with delicate skill, securing both clearness and impres- 
siveness of expression. In the reading both of the Scriptures and of 
hymns he never lifted the eye from the page, except to give significance 
to an idea, and the look was always associated with a pause. There 
was often an undertone in his Scripture reading, especially in the 
interpretation of sublimity of thought, or grave rebuke, or solemn 
warning, or affecting personal experience, that suggested his silent 
personal commentary upon the passage. His tone hinted the deep 
impression that the ideas were producing upon his own mind, and 
that he was sympathizing with the author. 

When he came to the sermon he faced his audience with a bearing 
of calmness and repose. His placid self-possession instantly won the 
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confidence of the auditor. His presence engaged and riveted attention 
before he opened his lips. Artistic skillin various forms has made his 
pictured face a cherished possession in every household, and the future, 
through the same medium, will know his form and feature. Of good 
height, he was not sufficiently tall to be styled “ magnificent ’’ in 
person, but he was nobly and benignantly impressive. His superb 
physical advantages, even at threescore and ten, made him our De- 
mosthenes. Few public speakers since the great Greek have been so 
generously gifted for a forty years’ continuous service as preacher, 
lecturer, political orator, and conqueror of mobs. And yet his face 
and physical appearance were scarcely two days alike. His features 
varied with his temperamental conditions and his emotional moods. 
His voice was an organ of a hundred stops. It was at once strong, of 
great volume, penetrating, flexible, melodious, and capable of great 
power of endurance. An infant might be soothed to sleep by it, and 
a savage would feel himself getting civilized under it. It was a robust 
baritone in its musical register, and covered a wide compass. Train- 
ing had put it under perfect control; and it was always kept in tune 
from constant practice in speaking and the fineness of his ear for 
music. Few men were so susceptible to sound as he. Good music 
of any kind would first excite his sensibilities, then lull his outward 
senses, and all manner of fancies and imagination would teem in his 
brain. His choir had no more intelligent, sympathetic, and grateful 
listener than Mr. Beecher. The introductory passages of the sermon 
were generally given in a low, gentle, conversational tone, as if con- 
versing in a friendly way with his farthest auditors. Gesture and all 
modes of physical expression in public address, except the voice, wer 
reserved for the rising tide of emotion. His familiarity with the 
philosophy of delivery, as well as his instinctive oratorical sense, led 
him to recognize the true source of action—the feelings. Gesture, to 
him, was regulated according to the spontaneous action of the excited 
sensibilities. 

He would sometimes proceed in a simple, colloquial tone for twenty 
minutes before he made any action. But when he entered into his 
inspiration, and got into the heart of his subject, when feeling, imagi- 
nation, and the nobler passions began their action, then the voice 
would expand in volume, become vibrant and concentrated, strong, 
rich, and impassioned ; the latent inward heat filled the mild blue eyes 
with flashing fire, it radiated the face with earnestness, it penetrated 
arms, hands, and fingers, and produced gestures forcible, varied, and 
significant. There was no grace of elegance, and yet his action was 
graceful with that freedom which goes with disciplined power, moving 
easily. His whole body became an obedient servitor of the impas- 
sioned soul. The vast audience looked, listened, admired, and loved. 
Deeply moved, they unconsciously threw out their own inward fire. 
It kindled the speaker to a whiter heat. Their sympathies formed 
a whole key-board on which he played with a master hand. Yor 
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the time they gave a simultaneous assent to every thought he 
uttered. 

3ut this consummate manager of the multitude was too wise to 
keep their emotions beyond the pitch he instinctively felt to be natural 
for them and true for him. He understood the power of contrast in 
appealing to the heart and the imagination. He appreciated the value 
of neutral tints in emotional expression. Before the audience were 
aware of it, he had gradually subsided into the easy naturalness of 
colloquial speech, and they would find themselves smiling, perhaps 
laughing, at some witty thrust, or humorous anecdote or illustration. 
The next moment his voice was full of a tremulous tenderness or 
touching pathos, like a Welsh song ; tears would be running down his 
face, and the audience would respond with a tribute of emotion they 
did not try.toconceal. It was the beauty in the pathos, and the tender- 
hearted manliness of the speaker, that moved them. By his art of 
resting an audience, through variety of vocal and rhetorical treatment 
in different parts of any form of public address, he often held the 
people unwearied through a discourse of an hour or more in length. 
He used to say that the speaker helps his audience “‘ by enabling them 
to listen with different parts of their mind; one part rests the others.” 

That “mystery of commanding’—how was it done? George 
William Curtis answered the question of the secret of the elegant, 
persuasive charm of Wendell Phillips by asking another: ‘Ah! how 
did Mozart do it? how did Raphael? ‘The secret of the rose’s sweet- 
ness, of the bird’s ecstasy, of the sunset’s glory—that is the secret of 
Eloquence.’ One word covers the ultimate answer, ‘“‘ Genius : ’— 


“That birth-hour gift, that art-Napoleon, 
Of winning, flattering, wielding, moulding, banding 


-) 


The hearts of millions, till they move as one.” 


The eye looked upon the noble form and its eloquently expressive 
action, the ear heard the resonant voice with its Varied melody, but 
the mind felt the influence of his personal force. They felt it in his 
style. His style was impassioned because his temperament was im- 
passioned, because the spirit of his time was impassioned, because the 
themes he chose were full of emotive interest, because his auditors 
designedly opened their hearts to be moved by his stronger feeling, 
and they, in turn, fed him with the volume of their sympathy. 

We must regard Mr. Beecher, then, as a temperamental speaker. 
For him to act upon men through living speech was inevitable. An 
irresistible inward impulse compelled him to speak. It was the 
Pauline feeling, ‘‘ Woe is me if I preach not the gospel.” No label is 
useful in characterizing such a many-sided orator; but, keeping in 
mind the temperamental character of his speech, it is not far out of 
the way to say that the eminent distinction of his oratory was its un- 
failing vitality. His oratorical aim was to make truth vital, and to 
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vitalize men with the truth. Well were his stimulating utterances 
called “ Life Thoughts.” 


‘Tis life of which our nerves are scant, 
O life,—not death,—for which we pant, 
More life, and fuller, that we want.”’ 


This was his practical creed. He was so intensely alive in every 
element of his nature that he radiated life-giving influences from 
his warm, sunlike nature. And so, in a very true sense, he may be 
regarded as an inspirational speaker. The point of view from which 
he contemplated life was a spiritual eminence. He viewed all life in 
relation to God in Christ. Christ was all in all for all life. In his 
philosophy of life the emotions and passions of men held the key to 
their action, and the secret of a speaker’s influence upon that action. 
Action moves, character expresses itself, according to the activity of 
the feelings. Get at the passions of men, educate the feelings into 
nobility, and you raise action and character to the spontaneous, 
habitual expression of a high type of manhood. ‘ Love nobly and do 
as you please.’ Make the love of Christ the strongest passion of the 
soul, and habitually realize that Christ’s powerful, unfailing love 
possesses the soul—that is true life. It is the supreme motive of the 
Christian speaker. He made this ground-motive so prominent in his 
preaching that some critics used to say, “ Beecher is always harping 
on one string.”’ But what infinite variations of melody he got out of 
that one string! 

The noteworthy aspect of Mr. Beecher’s vital delivery was its easy 
naturalness. ‘There was no appearance of effort in his speaking. It 
was disciplined power moving without constraint. He held that the 
truly natural speaker is the educated speaker. We are not to be 
content with the acorn, we want the oak. “ Truth,” he said, “is the 
arrow, but the trained man is the bow that sends it home.” Notwith- 
standing his long and systematic training in rhetoric and elocution, 
there was not a trace of artificiality in his style or manner. He never 
was conscious of voice or action while speaking. He had the immense 
advantage of having been trained while young and plastic, and so 
assimilated his instruction until it became a second, best nature acting 
spontaneously. He contended that a man is never thoroughly taught 
until he has forgotten how he learned, just as a man walks without 
thinking how he learned to walk. The perfection of the instruments 
of public address is the fruit of training and experience. All learning, 
in his view, to be perfect, must be susceptible of spontaneous use. 
One of his parishioners, an admirable critic of oratory, said that Mr. 
Beecher was the only speaker he had ever heard who was absolutely 
free from the conventionalities of time and manner. His public tones 
and manner were like his private speech, only with the added intensity 
in meeting the necessary demands of public speech. Many of his most 
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impressive utterances have been spontaneously thrown off in the fami- 
liarity of friendly conversation. He never reserved himself for great 
occasions. He was eloquent when the inspiration came upon him, 
whether the place was parlour, platform, or pulpit. 

His power of creating an ideal presence was a natural oratorical use 
of the imagination, with an oratorical and not an artistic purpose and 
manner. He was too earnest for the mere parade of his dramatic 
power, nor did he think of it for a moment. The same practical pur- 
pose controlled the humorous and pathetic elements in his style and 
his occasional use of satire; but he had borne too many burdens to be 
often satirical. His broad conception of oratory included the use of 
every power that God implants in a speaker. It takes the whole man 
to make a man. His theory of oratory regarded it as “the art of 
influencing conduct with the truth set home by all the resources of 
the living man.” It is the art of making truth beautiful. Oratory is 
not an artificial thing, but a living force, that brings to itself ‘all the 
resources of the imagination, all the inspirations of feeling, all that is 
influential in voice, in eye, in gesture, in posture, in the whole 
animated man. It is in strict analogy with the Divine thought and 
the Divine arrangement.” 

The true test of success as a public speaker lies deeper than the 
temperamental qualities that interest and charm. The true test is 
influence—the power to animate, guide, and control men. The quali- 
ties of person and intellect must be permeated by character of mind— 
the shaping power of the speaker’s manhood. Beecher owed his 
power over men to his courage,—the physical courage to face a 
Liverpool mob or a hostile audience at Richmond; the intellectual 
courage that met every new question with utmost candour, and led 
him to speak his latest thought; the moral courage that could en- 
danger the integrity of life-long personal friendships and a forty years’ 
pastorate, when he abandoned the Republican party with which he 
had worked from its birth. ‘I am born without moral fear,” said he 
to the Manchester mob; ‘1 express my views in any audience. I 
never could help doing it.” This courage in the manhood revealed 
itself in the speaker and the writer. The manly movement and tenor 
of his language, the manliness of his bearing, took their root in his 
moral vitality. Then there was his whole-souled “ enthusiasm of 
humanity.” Merely to read his speeches and sermons is to feel the 
presence of a great heart, and a catholic interest, not only in man, but 
in men. He was a born philanthropist. To be brought into contact 
with his speaking or his writing was to feel one’s self capable of the 
most generous deeds, the highest and best sentiments. His written 
and spoken utterance palpitated throughout with his great soul. A 
more Magnanimous man never breathed ‘ His heart,” as Emerson 
said of Lincoln’s, * was as great as the world, but there was no room 
in it to hold the memory of a wrong.” 

The circumstances in which Mr. Beecher employed his talent of 
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speéch compelled him to use a practical style. The spirit of the time 
was practical as well as impassioned. The people were occupied with 
serious practical problems, and they gradually came to look to him 
for enlightenment and help, especially on the moral and spiritual side 
of questions. Hence he spoke to them with firm strokes of business- 
like, direct address. His diction was, for the most part, plain, simple, 
free from pedantry. His style, so full of warmth and colour, was, in 
the main, quickly intelligible to the average hearer. His brief, pun- 
gent sentences often had the effect of a succession of pistol shots; but 
there is one of his sentences under our eye as we write, containing 
eighty-five words—a sentence of perfect clearness and harmony of 
members. 





REY. JONATHAN LEES ON CHINA, THE CHINESE 
PEOPLE, AND CHINESE MISSIONS. 


‘ev. JonaTHAN Lexs has for twenty-one years been 
labouring at Tien Tsin in connection with the London 
Missionary Society. He is a man of remarkable earnest- 
ness and force, full of spiritual enthusiasm, and admirably 
qualified for his work. Our interview with him, of which 
this paper is a report, began with a question as to the im- 
pression produced by his twenty-one years’ experience as to 
the morals of the Chinese. The actual condition ? He said 
—Of course that does not mean the theoretic. Like our- 
selves they have a theoretical morality, and their ethics are 
very high. Among the common people the morality, which 
has its source in Confucian teaching, has very considerable 
power over their lives. There can be no doubt about that. 
On the other hand, human nature asserts itself there as 
well as everywhere else. 

In what respect has it power over their lives ?—A thing 
is acknowledged to be wrong that is wrong. Then comes 
the question whether the temptation is strong enough to do 
the wrong. In the official class, for example, there is a 
certain proportion of men to be found who are really honest 
and desirous to do right, but it is notorious amongst 
them that Confucian morals will not prevent a man from 
taking bribes, or doing anything which will profit him or 
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lead to his own advancement. As regards the people at 
large, the most salient point is that which we lay hold of 
so much at home, and that is the relation of the sexes. I 
believe there are a good many families in China in which 
the family life is what we should desire. There is a good 
deal of family affection. 

And purity ?—In many families I believe there is, but it 
is guarded in a terrible way. As with ourselves, unfor- 
tunately, wrong-doing in the man is not visited as wrong- 
doing in the women—that is the same all the world over. 
An illustration of that occurred a few years ago. There 
was a family whose daughter was married not far away 
from one of our chapels, and the day after the mar- 
riage the girl was sent home again by the bridegroom, 
and her parents put her to death immediately. She 
had disgraced the family. On the other hand, I have 
had painful experience that in the country districts the 
morality is very bad indeed. Some districts are much 
worse than others. In one district where I had to make 
inquiries, I was told that there was not one woman in a 
hundred who reached maturity pure. That was the state- 
ment of natives. It must be taken perhaps a little cum 
grano. The girls are watched over pretty strictly until 
they are married, and early marriages prevent a good deal 
of wrong-doing. 

Practically with the men there is no restraint ?—I don’t 
think so. With the women the restraint is that of public 
opinion and family pride ?—Yes. In the towns I think 
family life is purer than in the country, but it is very hard 
to say. When there is anything wrong, the thing is hushed 
up very quickly. Then our intercourse with families is very 
limited. The families of those we call on are under better 
influences, and it is to be hoped they will grow up all 
right. I have known cases even then where things have 
gone wrong. A Chinaman marries early, and very likely 
has to go away from his home in order to find a livelihood. 
A Chinaman away from home is not under any restraint ; 
in fact does not regard indulgence as any wrong at all. 

There is really no operative moral code ?—Apparently 
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not. I ought to say, in all justice to the Chinese with 
respect to immorality, that while it exists it is not glaring 
as it is at home. There are no street-walkers. The 
families do not have such close social intercourse as we 
have here—neighbours with neighbours. The poor will 
see a good deal of each other, but when a man visits his 
friend he does not visit the ladies of the house. It 
is a kind of half-way between the Indian seclusion and 
our freedom. If I go to visit a high official I don’t see 
anything of the women folk under any circumstances. 
With most Europeans, in the case of an official visit, they 
would hint to the ladies that it is desirable that they should 
not be present. On visiting a member of the higher class 
I am not admitted, so to speak, into his family, and I 
should not admit him into my family. 

Practically there is no intercourse between European and 
Chinese families; the intercourse is simply between the 
gentlemen ?—Yes. Is that applied to Chinese life too ?—To 
a very large extent. Only intimate friends will be admitted 
into families, the relatives usually. An ordinary friend call- 
ing would not see the women at all. If the master was not 
at home he would not even be admitted. Some three years 
back the Viceroy in Tien Tsin gave a dinner at which Lady 
Li was present, and I think one or two other native ladies. 
Mrs. Lees and myself were invited. That was the first 
occasion on which native ladies ever sat at the table with 
Europeans. It was rather interesting to us on that 
account, 

Do I understand that the laws are modelled to any great 
extent after the Confucian idea ?—Decidedly. 

Turning to another subject, are you allowed to carry 
on your missionary work freely?—There is no hindrance. 
We have the utmost freedom in Tien Tsin now be- 
cause we have the favour of the highest officials there. 
There are certain districts where from the first there 
has been some little difficulty. If a man of strong anti- 
foreign feeling comes into power he can make no end 
of difficulty. As an illustration, in the district in which we 
have been working for some time, we are just rising to the 
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rank of a central station. I saw a letter yesterday from 
one of our brethren there. He tells me to my surprise, 
because we never had any difficulty before, ‘“‘I have visited 
the official (of course the officials change from time to time) ; 
he was very friendly, and I think before I left I should have 
had no difficulty in renting premises and establishing a 
Mission. Now the present official has let it be known that 
any one who rents or sells to the foreigner will be severely 
dealt with. I suppose if I, or any other foreigner, were to 
go to him straight and accuse him of this he would deny 
it. He would admit further that we were quite justified in 
residing there. He would say, ‘ You are quite at liberty 
to rent any house you like,’ but meanwhile the people are 
perfectly persuaded that it is at their peril.” 

Does this anti-foreign feeling prevail extensively ?—Not 
so much as it did. Li-hung Chang, I don’t think at heart 
is friendly to us, but he has large sense. He knows our 
power, and to us personally he has shown himself extremely 
friendly. 

Of course nobody can be surprised that they do not like 
foreign intervention. Do they separate at all between the 
missionaries and others ?—They are getting to do that now. 
To begin with, there is a clear line between us, for in- 
stance, and the French as nations, and a very clear line— 
getting to be more and more distinct between English mis- 
sionaries and French priests. 

And do they draw the line between English officials and 
civilians, and missionaries ?—I think they are beginning to 
do so, but not so much. You will perhaps wonder at my 
next remark, but you will see its bearing. One of the possi- 
bilities of the future I dread is this, that our friends of the 
Salvation Army may make their appearance. It has taken 
us a quarter of a century at least to produce the impression 
largely upon the native and official mind that we were 
there with a pure purpose as religious teachers, and had no 
ulterior objects. The natural idea of Chinese people would 
be that we were there for some political end, that we were 
some sort of Government Agents. 

Just as a Frenchman who writes about Moffat, in the 
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Revue des Deux Mondes, thinks he was a commercial agent ?— 
Exactly; they get that idea into their minds, but a great 
many of them have been to alarge extent dispossessed of it. 
Now, the more intelligent officials, and especially the higher 
ones, recognize us as religious teachers claiming no terri- 
torial jurisdiction like priests, though they cannot under- 
stand why Englishmen, from pure religious and patriotic 
motive, spend their money and lives in coming to China. 
If the Salvationists were to come with their military titles 
and uniform and banners, it would puzzle them no end. 
They would say “‘ This is the next stage.” I am afraid, 
without passing any opinion at all upon the policy or 
impolicy of the thing, it would be very injurious indeed. 
What are the feelings now, do you think, as between the 
Chinese and the French ?—They not only hate the French, 
but they have a considerable contempt for them. I think 
they think that they may very well measure themselves 
with the French. Unquestionably they won the diplomatic 
victory, and to some extent the other. There was one 
curious incident, I don’t remember all the details of it. 
You may not have heard of it at all. You remember that 
nearly all the diplomatic talk took place at Tien Tsin 
between Chang and the French representative there. It 
usually is the scene for diplomatic negotiations. You may 
remember a treaty that was made and then repudiated by 
the French. In connection with that treaty a little incident 
occurred. There was one particular State paper presented 
by the French Minister, and signed by him—whether it was 
concessions or demands I don’t remember—but ultimately 
it was torn up. Afterwards it suited the policy of the 
French to deny the existence of that paper. The Chinese 
asserted that it had existed; the French denied it again 
and again. The Chinese allowed them to get as deep up 
in lies as possible, and then produced the photograph of it. 
Tien Tsin is the port of the capital—80 miles away—suffi- 
ciently near to allow the authorities to have daily communi- 
cation with the capital, and yet considered a safe distance. 
How do they communicate ?—By couriers and telegraphs. 
Telegraphs are spreading all over the land. Tien Tsin 
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being not only the Viceroyalty, but the seat of Li-hung 
Chang, is of course in communication. He is perhaps the 
ablest statesman China has. Most ofthese great provincial 
towns have their schools, but I don’t know any with as many 
as Tien I'sin. It has a Medical school, a Naval school, a 
Military school, a Telegraph school, a Torpedo and Engi- 
neering school. These are all Government schools, and in 
some letters, about two months ago, it was stated that the 
authorities had decided to establish an Anglo-Chinese school. 

These schools, are they Anglo-Chinese ?—They are under 
native direction. They have native officials, but the 
teachers are European ; the Chinese Government pay for 
them. They simply hire men, and when they can get 
natives who are sufficiently up in the various matters 
themselves they dismiss the foreigners. 

Tien Tsin, then, seems to be really the central point of 
China. While Pekin is the seat of the Court, Tien Tsin is 
more the seat of Government ?—You can hardly say that. 
All the Courts are in Pekin, but Li being at Tien Tsin, 
being a man of great importance, and it being also perhaps 
desirable to keep away these foreign schools from the 
capital itself, for fear they should contaminate the 
people. 

What position does Li take towards the Central Govern- 
ment ?—He is faithful to the Ministry. He might have 
been Emperor himself several times over. Has he any 
share in the Central Administration ?—He is one of the 
guardians of the Emperor, and he is a member of the 
Inner Council. He holds half a dozen high offices, but he 
is not what you call the Prime Minister, he is next door to it. 

I suppose the Prime Minister must be at Pekin ?—There 
are three of them—equals I suppose. Prince Chung, who 
is the father of the Emperor, is really the Prime Minister 
now. The Marquis Tseing is made Chief of the Admiralty, 
what we should call First Lord. The Admiralty is at 
Tien Tsin. Does he reside at Tien Tsin ?—No, that is the 
curious part of the business. Pekin is not a port. 

But they have got the Admiralty buildings in Tien Tsin ?— 
Not exactly; the Admiralty offices must be there. The 
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supreme office would be at Pekin. Your work has been 
largely helped by the Medical Mission ?—Very largely. It 
had taken good root before, but it has been the feeder of 
the thing; but I should by no means say the Medical 
Mission made it. But the account of this Medical Mission 
we must reserve. 





A FORLORN HOPE. 


Ir can scarcely be said that the prospects of Liberal re- 
union have improved during the past month. The only 
encouraging fact in the situation is the action of Sir George 
Trevelyan, who declares that his one object in life at pre- 
sent is to reconcile the contending sections of a great 
party, and who would certainly not have spoken thus had 
he regarded the task as hopeless. It must be confessed, 
however, that every day seems to make the situation more 
difficult, and to damp still more the expectations of those 
who have continued to hope against hope. The St. Austell 
election, if it has not widened the breach, has served to 
reveal a singular, and to our own mind, incomprehensible 
intensity of feeling on the Unionist side. Mr. McArthur 
who was the candidate for a Radical seat, was not the kind 
of man who might have been expected to provoke any 
strong antagonism from other Radicals differing from him 
only on the Irish Question. Yet Mr. Caine, a Noncon- 
formist and a Radical like himself, devoted his wonderful 
energy. to the support of a candidate with whom he 
must have been out of sympathy on almost every other 
point except that of Home Rule. Even on that, the differ- 
ence does not seem to have been very serious, if we may 
judge from Mr. Caine’s own statement. According to him, 
Mr. McArthur has been partially converted to ‘‘ Unionist ”’ 
views, since in his last address he said : 

[ do not support through thick and thin the Home Rule scheme of 
Mr. Gladstone. . . . But I do support the principle of a Parliament 
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in Dublin, subordinate to the Imperial Parliament, and empowered 
to deal with purely Ivish affairs, and those only. This principle of 
self-government for Irelar d is adopted and held to-day by Mr. Cham- 
berlain, My. Jesse Collings, and Mr. Caine. . . . They differ from us 
on details. 


As Mr. Caine speaks of this as a “ partial concession ” 
we suppose that he does not traverse the statement. But 
Mr. McArthur has only said what would be endorsed by 
the great majority of the Gladstonian party and, we 
believe, by Mr. Gladstone himself. Unfortunately, though 
the differences between Liberals began with this Home 

tule measure, they have extended much further. As 
Mr. Gladstone put it at Dr. Parker's luncheon, the Pelion 
of Coercion has been piled on the Olympus of Home 
Rule, while Pelion in its turn has to sustain the weight of 
the Ossa, of the libels on Irish members; and in the St. 
Austell contest the struggle turned much more upon the 
latter points than upon the former. The tactics to which 
the ‘ Unionists” resorted in order to produce an impres- 
sion on the rustic mind were indeed as startling as they 
were reckless and unscrupulous. The battle being between 
two Liberals, the supporters of the one scattered over the 
division the most hideous cartoons representing the most 
ghastly scenes in the story of Irish outrage. Of course the 
suggestion was that these were the deeds, and their per- 
petrators the men to whom Mr. McArthur and his friends 
were giving their protection. Considering that his op- 
ponents professed to be brother Liberals this was bad 
enough, but it was not the worst aspect of this miserable 
style of electioneering. The professed object of dis- 
sentient Liberals is to maintain the Union between the 
two countries. It is surely an extraordinary way of 
promoting this to inflame the worst passions of one 
nation against the other, by appealing, not only to reli- 
gious prejudice, but to that hatred of cruelty and violence 
which is one of the most universal instincts of humanity. 
The matter was made infinitely worse by the fact that 
the worst of the outrages, depicted in such ghastly 
fashion, have been denied and disproved; but had they 
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been true, the style of warfare is discreditable and short- 
sighted to the last degree. Of the effect produced on the 
minds of a simple-minded and religious people by the 
pictures and tie stories, we ourselves had evidence in the 
wild assertion of a man at one of the meetings, that the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, who was helping Mr. McArthur in 
his canvass, had supplied the knives for the murder of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish. The passion which has thus been 
stirred up will not so easily subside, and, so far as it 
extends, will be a new hindrance to that union of the two 
peoples; in the absenze of which the union effected by 
Acts of Parliament is little better than form or fiction. 
Such incidents as the St. Austell election increase the 
difficulties of reunion, though, on the other side, they supply 
the strongest evidence of its necessity. The gainer by a 
strife so unnatural is Toryism, which may well rejoice when 
the solid phalanx of Liberal strength, whose force it vainly 
endeavoured to break, is thus weakened by internal divisions. 
Unfortunately this point which is that of primary import- 
ance seems to be lost sight of by heated partizans on both 
sides. Leaving such mistakes on the part of opponents 
to be dealt with by their own friends, we are constrained 
to enter our protest, and to accentuate it in the strongest 
possible way, against intolerance and passion on our own 
side. We know the criticism to which those who counsel 
moderation and charity expose themselves. We have 
suffered, and will doubtless have to suffer again, for re- 
sisting what we confess to be a strong temptation to 
denounce those who are opposed to us. Both their 
words and deeds are often extremely provoking, but 
the longer we live the less do we believe in anathemas, 
whether in Church or State. There are many in the 
‘* Unionist’ ranks who, so far as we can see, have not 
given up their Radical principles, and we will do nothing to 
make the present division between us perpetual. We shall 
not shrink from the struggle for the maintenance of what 
we believe to be a righteous cause, but, remembering that 
our opponents were the comrades of yesterday, and, we 
hope, will be the comrades of to-morrow, we will do our 
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utmost to prevent this struggle from degenerating, as there 
is no little danger of its doing, into a war of bitter person- 
alities. 

But what prospect is there of reconciliation? Lord 
Rosebery seems to despair of it, and he is not wanting in 
hopefulness. The breach, indeed, is widening every day as 
the ‘‘ Liberal Unionists” commit themselves more fully 
and deeply to the policy of the Government. Indeed, 
as time passes on, and their antagonism to their old asso- 
ciates becomes more decided, the desire for re-union is 
dying out. A few months ago, much would have been done 
to avert the disastrous consequences to the cause of pro- 
gress, which such a schism could not but involve. But 
these have come. The party has been shattered ; numbers 
have left its ranks never to return; divisions which would 
certainly have come sooner or later have been precipitated. 
Why then dream of a past which can never return, instead 
of manfully facing the difficulties of the present so as to 
ensure a brighter future ? If anything was needed to em- 
phasize such considerations, it is found in the intensity of 
the hostility shown by Unionists to Mr. Gladstone. It is 
not only unfair and ungenerous, but it has been so overdone 
as to tell in his favour. It has never been maintained that 
he is infallible, or that his Home Rule scheme was perfect. 
But he is not only the greatest statesman of his day, but 
the distance between him and his rivals is so great as to 
make comparison ridiculous. His Home Rule policy has, 
at all events, been inspired by patriotic motives, and as it 
becomes more clear that the only alternative is that of the 
Government, it is coming to be regarded with more favour 
by those who doubted. In short, the Liberal party is ac- 
cepting the situation, reconciling itself as best it can 
to the loss of some whom it has been accustomed to trust 
and honour, and bracing its energies for the struggle before 
it. That struggle will be severe, but it will end like all 
similar ones in the past, in the victory of true Liberal 
principles. 

In all frankness we must say we are not anxious for the 
reconstruction of the Liberal party on its old basis. To 
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Lord Hartington we do not look with hope or even desire. 
There is an ominous sentence in his speech at Edinburgh : 


3ut, gentlemen, we must look forward to a day, which must come 
sooner or later, when this Irish question will be settled one way or 
another. And though even when that has taken place there may still 
exist wide differences between the various sections of the Liberal 
party upon many matters, still it has always seemed to me that it is 
the duty of all of us Liberal Unionists to do nothing which will impair 
the possibility of a future reunion of that great, sound, moderate 
Liberalism throughout this kingdom which has done so much in past 
times for the progress and happiness of the country. 


Forewarned is forearmed. We would do a great deal in 
order to consolidate a true party of progress, but that is 
not what is foreshadowed in Lord Hartington’s significant 
words. There are no people more likely to be interested 
in those new questions about which he tells us differences 
may occur than Nonconformists. We certainly will not 
help to build up a party whose chief end will be to secure 
office for a few Whig families whose members and hangers-on 
will desert us whenever we undertake some great work which 
is not congenial to their tastes or supposed to be reconcil- 
able to their interests. The recent secession on the Irish 
question was foreshadowed by the action of the Whig peers 
in the election of 1885. Having once escaped from associa- 
tions so paralyzing to all decided movement, especially in 
the direction of religious equality, we shall have ourselves 
to thank if we are betrayed into them again. Lord Har- 
tington may tell us that he is a Liberal, and insist that 
Mr. Goschen, the Chancellor of the Exchequer in a Tory 
Cabinet, is a Liberal still because he accepted office at his 
suggestion. We, at all events, have a right to our defini- 
tion of Liberalism, and we must honestly say that we see 
no such difference between Liberalism of this type and the 
Toryism of Lord Salisbury as should lead us to work for 
the one in preference to the other. 

We have heard enough, and more than enough, of the 
**mandate”’ given by the constituencies to their representa- 
tives, and especially Liberals, of the ‘‘ Unionist” persuasion. 
These gentlemen, from Lord Hartington downwards, must 
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have got some extraordinary ideas of the feelings of the 
Liberal section of their supporters if they can suppose that 
they are carrying out their wishes by their uncompromising 
support of a Tory Ministry, and we venture to assert with 
some degree of confidence, that were an election to take 
place to-morrow they would discover their mistake. It 
would be absurd and unfair to deny that a vote for them 
was meant to be a vote against Mr. Gladstone’s bills. 
How far it was also a vote against any measure of Home 
Rule for Ireland is doubtful, for it is fair to assume that 
the opposition in the constituencies covered as wide a 
variety of opinion as that which exists among Liberal 
‘Unionists’ in Parliament. But whatever the significance 
of the vote of last summer as to Irish policy, it certainly 
was not intended to be an approval of Lord Salisbury and 
a Tory policy for the empire. If the Marquis of Hartington 
had been told twelve months ago that he to-day would be 
keeping in office a Ministry which is taking advantage of 
the situation which he has done so much to create, and 
carrying on a style of administration savouring more 
of the Toryism of ante-Reform times than the more 
rational Conservatism of more recent times, we fancy he 
might have asked indignantly, “‘Am I a dog that I 
should do this thing?” In commenting on this question 
of Hazael an old writer pithily says, ‘“‘ Yet the dog did 
it.” So this is what Lord Hartington has done and 
is doing. Lord Halsbury is perhaps the most partizan 
Chancellor we have had since the days of Lord Eldon, and 
it is by the grace of the Whig Marquis that he has the 
opportunity of using the influence of the Crown for the 
purposes of the Tory party. The Home Secretary will 
hardly give a civil answer on any question relating to 
Nonconformist grievances; while Mr. Balfour treats the 
Irish members with a superciliousness which aggravates 
all the difficulties of the situation. Turning from ad- 
ministration to legislation we find the time of Parliament 
so occupied that there is not a chance of getting any of 
the long out-standing arrears of reform cleared away. At 
present the probability is that the session will be occupied 
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with procedure and coercion for Ireland. The answer will 
be that the Irish have obstructed business, but the answer 
is untrue. The Times and The Spectator, with journals 
that follow in their wake, seem to regard all discussion as 
obstruction. But those who actually read the reports 
must see that Irish critics have more than once detected 
very grave blots in the proposals of the Government, 
and that the length of the discussions is due as much 
to the proved incompetence of Mr. W. H. Smith as to the 
resistance of the Nationalists. But The Times calculates 
that but very few will wade through the debates, and that 
the majority of its readers will accept its dictum when it 
says that Mr. Parnell’s followers are at the old game 
of obstruction. As a matter of fact the business of the 
House has been so wretchedly mismanaged that they have 
had but little need to go at all beyond the lines of legiti- 
mate criticism. At the same time, if Englishmen would 
only allow their own instincts of justice to have free play, 
when judging the conduct of the Irish party they would 
admit that men who are resisting exceptional legislation 
for their country of a coercive nature, are at least entitled 
to considerable allowance if they press their opposition 
a outrance. The simple fact is that if Parliament is de- 
graded the main cause is the arrogant feebleness of Mr. W. 
H. Smith, and he holds the office he dishonours by favour 
of Lord Hartington, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Chamberlain. 

3ut while we despair of the Whig section of the 
** Unionists,” and indeed are content to part with them 
rather than have them return to the party in order to 
check its advance, we feel differently towards the advanced 
or Radical section. Yet it is they who are really most 
obnoxious to a large section of earnest Liberals. The recent 
action of the Committee of the ‘‘ Eighty” club showed that 
Mr. Chamberlain is the Unionist chief who creates the 
strongest antagonism, and he himself can hardly be sur- 
prised at it. We have criticized his policy more than once, 
and have been compelled to pronounce an unfavourable 
verdict, but we have never impeached his personal honour 
nor joined in the sweeping denunciations of him which are 
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far too common. He can hardly expect, however, to be the 
favourite of Society and of Nonconformists and Radicals at 
one and the same time; and if those who feel themselves 
deserted by a chief they trusted express their irritation in 
emphatic words, it is neither dignified nor wise for him to 
resent it too keenly. Both he and his opponents indeed 
might wisely lay to heart the lesson of the song which seems 
so greatly to have disturbed the Unionist gathering at Bristol, 
“Wait till the clouds roll by.” At present they are mis- 
judging one another, but with a little patience a better 
understanding may yet be established. Mr. Chamberlain 
should not forget, however, that the men whom he is 
alienating are those who have been most ready and most 
anxious to trust him, but who were first bewildered, then 
irritated, by his attitude, and who are in danger of be- 
coming irreconcilable. It is not the personal rivalries and 
jealousies of Parliament that he has to fear, but the feel- 
ing of indignation among a large number of independent 
men who are influenced by no clique or caucus, but are 
convinced Liberals of the type of John Bright in days not 
even now very distant, when John Bright regarded fellow- 
ship with Tories as treason to Liberalism. The confidence 
of such Liberals is worth retaining, for they are the real 
strength of the party. We have sometimes thought that 
one secret of the separation between them and Mr. 
Chamberlain is that he breathes too much the atmo- 
sphere of official and Parliamentary life, and does not, 
perhaps cannot, put himself in the place of outsiders. 
Hence there is a loss of touch which it may be difficult to 
recover, but which we would fain trust may yet be re- 
covered. We are quite prepared for the criticism we 
shall provoke by speaking in a way which we know is not 
popular amongst the extreme members of our own party. 
But we are not troubled by taunts which we know to be 
undeserved. No one can be more strongly opposed to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s action than we are, but that does 
not make us forgetful of his past service or hopeless as to 
the future. We do not presume to cast his horoscope, and 
it may be that any bright anticipation we have formed may 
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be falsified by the event. But at least we will not utter 
knowingly a word which shall render his return to the 
Liberal ranks more difficult. 

We should be the last to make any concession on a 
point of principle, and we should be not less jealous for 
the honour of our great leader than those who think that 
loyalty to him means hostility to Mr. Chamberlain. If 
that were so we could have no doubt as to the position we 
should take. We are bound, too, to admit that there is only 
too much to favour such a suggestion in some of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speeches, and yet we fancy (perhaps the 
wish is father to the thought) that we could detect even 
in them an undertone of regret and a desire for reconcilia- 
tion. At all events it is not from any want of loyalty to 
our veteran chief that we decline to join in the hue and 
ery against the younger statesman who, unhappily and un- 
wisely as we think, has separated himself from his former 
leader. Of course, if Mr. Chamberlain resolves to maintain 
his present attitude, no course is open for the party except 
to work on its own independent lines, and while we do not 
underrate the injury which the Liberal cause will sustain 
in the substraction of so powerful an element from its 
available strength, we have no doubt of ultimate success 
even under such conditions; but we are not content as 
yet to accept them as inevitable. 

The conclusion of the whole is that our wisdom at 
present is to meet the emergencies and discharge the duties 
of the hour without being too anxious as to the conduct of 
those who are separated from us. While we inculcate 
charity and moderation in our judgments of men, making 
allowance for the excitement and irritation of the time, 
and hoping for the return of more friendly relations, we 
should urge even more strongly the necessity for firm and 
resolute action. Our great leader sets us an example of 
self-sacrifice and heroic devotion to principle we should 
seek to imitate. LEven if we desire to regain some of our 
old friends our true policy is to show ourselves independent 
of them, and so convince them that they are the greatest 
losers by the continuance of this unfortunate schism. 
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DENOMINATIONAL NOTES. 


Dr. Hannay is to be congratulated on the success of the 
meetings of the Congregational Union. He did not succeed 
in carrying the proposal of the Committee for a change in 
the mode of election to the chair, but we fancy that he was 
evidently not greatly disquieted by the failure. The truth 
is, the present plan has had but a short trial, and the pro- 
posed substitute was open to so many exceptions that the 
hesitation to adopt it was perfectly natural. In themselves 
all such questions belong to the “infinitely little,” and they 
become of importance only when they are used to disturb 
that mutual confidence which is essential to the happy 
working of a great Christian confederation with so little of 
formal organization as the Union. We doubt whether at 
any time there was more of this spirit of trust than at 
present, and hence there was no strong feeling excited by 
the discussion. The election of Dr. Bruce in so easy and 
happy a manner undoubtedly told in favour of the conten- 
tion for a further trial of the present system. If it will 
only work well, no one would care to change it. The nomi- 
nations and discussions in the newspapers about individuals, 
which are eminently undesirable, have almost ceased this 
year ; and should further experience prove that the absence 
of previous nomination is not attended with practical in- 
convenience, there is no reason why there should be any 
alteration in the present method. We never admired it, 
and our original objections to it are unshaken. It was in- 
troduced professedly in the interest of comparatively obscure 
men, but there is no object it is less likely to secure than 
the election of such men. It must be remembered also 
that it cannot prevent nominations, for any number of men 
can unite in the recommendation of acandidate. All that it 
does is to prevent these nominations from assuming a formal 
and official character. But though we cannot profess any 
admiration for it, it seems to be working well at present, and 
we have no desire for premature change. 


Dr. Mackennal’s address from the chair was a model of 
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what such an address should be. In the first place it did 
not make too large a demand upon the time of the As- 
sembly, and though this is but a secondary quality as 
compared with others which it possessed, it was no slight 
recommendation. It was compact, clear, and vigorous, full of 
fresh thought, eloquent in style, singularly felicitous in its 
poetic quotations. The subject was happily chosen and not 
less happily treated. Seldom, if ever, was there a time 
when it was more necessary clearly to define the special 
significance of our testimony as Congregationalists, and 
Dr. Mackennal has done it with a fulness and distinctness 
which leave nothing to be desired. ‘‘ Two characteristic 
Biblical principles underlie our contention that the regula- 
tion of the house of God is the charge of the whole house- 
hold, that the interpretation of Christ’s will is the privilege 
and responsibility of all believers; the first principle is the 
trustworthiness of piety; the second principle is the social 
perfection of Christians.” The defence and illustration of 
these two points were very convincing, and the touches of 
pathos and beauty which were interspersed throughout, 


lighted up the address and added to its brilliancy and 
effectiveness. 

The Chairman was specially wise in his timely and 
courageous words on the dangers of that ‘‘ law of liberty” 
which in so many cases has been accepted without a clear 
appreciation of its obligations as well as its permissions. 
We are not released from the law of Christ because we are 
emancipated from the thraldom of restrictions imposed by 
man. Dr. Mackennal places a golden truth before us, and 
he sets it in a picture of silver when he says— 

Christ would not have His followers judged because they were not 
as the Pharisees or the disciples of John the Baptist; He vindi- 
cated their right to eat and drink so long as the Bridegroom was with 
them. What if we should lift our eyes from our table and discover 
the Bridegroom gone ? if He should be standing without and knocking, 
doubting if even one will hear His voice and open to let Him in ? 

And again— 

The temptation of Congregationalism is not to the excesses of 
democracy, but to the infatuation of religious aristocracy. In the midst 
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of our worldly ease, still more under the influence of tender and as- 
piring pious emotion, we may be blind to the signs of the times, deaf to 
that ery of wronged humanity which enters into the ears of the Lord 
God of Sabaoth; while we surrender ourselves to feel the flow of the 
Infinite Love. 


Would that all our suburban churches could have heard the 
faithful rebuke, the sagacious counsel, the earnest appeal 
of the closing part of this remarkable address ! 


It was a misfortune that there was no proper discussion 
on the suggestions of the resolution relative to pastoral 
settlements. A more important practical question, or one 
which more closely and intimately affects the prosperity of 
the churches, could not have been submitted to the Assem- 
bly. A judicious tractate will, we believe, be of incalculable 
service. The mistakes so continually made by churches in 
the selection of ministers are due largely to inexperience. 
There are, of course, other cases in which the fault arises 
from that exaggerated idea of independence on which some 
are so fond of insisting. Possibly even in these the 
thoughtful suggestions of a tract may receive attention 
from men who are so satisfied of their wisdom, or so 


jealous of their right, that they will not take counsel even 


with friends. They may give heed to a general counsel, 
especially when put in an abstract form, when they will not 
listen to advice from individuals as to their own special 
circumstances. The appointment of Committees by the 
different Unions would be an extremely wise and practical 
measure, and we only hope that it may be tried in some of 
the stronger associations, so that their example may be a 
guide and encouragement to others. 


The suggestion which came from outside the Committee, 
and outside London, and was referred to the Committee of 
Reference, that the Assembly should be invited to pass a 
resolution condemnatory of the Coercion policy of the 
Government, raised again the question of the propriety 
of introducing political questions into the Union. The 
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judgment of the Assembly was very distinct and emphatic, 
and in this, as in other matters, the voice of the majority 
must prevail. Cloture by a majority is not very agreeable, 
but cloture by a minority would be simply intolerable. We 
may be told that with the minority this is a point of con- 
science ; but why should it be assumed that it is not equally 
so on the opposite side? There is nothing so tempting in 
the work of prophesying about political truth, especially 
when it is unpopular, to make any man desire it for its 
own sake, and where there are no selfish aims to seek, and 
no personal rewards to anticipate, nothing but loyalty to 
conscience can sustain any man in the discharge of a duty 
in which are so many elements of annoyance. It is much 
easier to eschew controversy, to speak only smooth and 
pleasant words, to win the golden opinions of those who 
admire only the passive and feminine virtues of the Chris- 
tian character, and seem hardly able to understand that 
a man may be forced to brave the censures of man in 
order that he may the better fulfil the law of Christ. But 
the primrose path, however attractive, is not always the 
path of duty. 

We find no fault with those who accept what, for lack 
of a better term, may be described as the more ascetic 
view of Christian life and its obligations, who hold that 
separation from the world means a withdrawal from its 
toils and conflicts, rather than a crucifying of its spirit, 
and who insist upon rigid distinctions between the sacred 
and the secular, and fail to perceive that the highest 
ideal of religion is that which obliterates the distinction 
by making all things sacred. But while recognizing 
the conscientiousness, and honouring both the motive and 
the conduct of many who hold this view, we protest 
against the attempt to impose it upon the Church as 
the one type of true Christian character. The Puritans 
are sometimes appealed to in this matter, but certainly 
with little warrant. They put the taboo on the amusements 
of the world; but it is fortunate for us, fortunate for the 
cause of liberty, fortunate for the best interests of religion, 
that they did not abjure their rights as citizens, or shrink 
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from the responsibilities they entailed. Had it been other- 
wise we should still have contended for our right to work 
out the broader conception of Christian life and its obliga- 
tions, which we hold to be specially demanded by the cir- 
cumstances of the times. There is aclose analogy between 
the differences on this point and those of the early Church 
on the observance of sacred days, and questions of a like 
character, which disturbed its unanimity and involved 
principles more vital than was apparent on the surface, 
and the great law of liberty laid down by the apostle to 
the one applies equally to the other. The cry of “‘ no cant,” 
which was raised by one member of the Union, was imme- 
diately withdrawn, and properly so; but it was really a pro- 
test against the underlying assumption of the speaker that 
the supporters of a political resolution were forgetful of 
their religious duties. It was further a declaration which 
needs to be strongly emphasized, that to struggle for right- 
eousness—that is, to do our utmost to get God’s will done 
on earth—is as veritable a sign of piety as a continued re- 
petition of the prayer. We cannot too often go on our knees 
and ask for that Divine help without which labour and 
struggle will alike be in vain; but the one effect of prayer 
should surely be to make us good soldiers of Jesus Christ. 
The old knights had not only to spend a night in prayer 
and watching over their armour, but when the time came, 
they had also to use it. 





The resolution against Coercion was carried with an 
approach to unanimity which surprised those who were 
most anxious for its adoption. It was, to use the well- 
chosen words of the chairman in his address, ‘‘an ex- 
pression of sympathy with a long-tried and distracted 
people.” Its political bearings were, after all, only 
secondary and indirect; the primary object was to assure 
the Roman Catholic people of Ireland that English Non- 
conformists would do their utmost to avert the threatened 
interference with their liberties. From such action it is 
to be hoped that the Congregational Union will never feel 
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itself debarred. The issue at stake is infinitely more im- 
portant and enduring than the fate of any political party. 
The relations between England and Ireland are a disgrace 
to our Christianity, and if Christians are forbidden to urge 
the great principle of the New Testament, and to insist that 
an attempt be made to ‘‘ overcome evil with good,” alas 
for Christianity! It is true that Mr. Gladstone takes this 
view, and that in insisting on it we are declaring on his 
side, but that can hardly be an argument against our 
action. The holocaust of professions and principles offered 
on the shrine of hatred to Mr. Gladstone is already 
sufficiently costly. We cannot be expected to increase it 
by throwing into the flames the great law of righteousness. 
There are no doubt differences of opinion as to the exact 
intention of the present Bill, and there are those, whose 
honesty we should be the last to impeach, who maintain 
that it is directed solely to the repression of crime. We 
cannot understand how such a belief can have survived the 
express declarations of the Government, or the criticisms 
of so impartial and intelligent a judge as Sir George 
Trevelyan. But it certainly cannot govern those who 
regard the Bill as a measure of injustice and oppression. 
As such it was condemned by the Congregational Union. 
We hold that their view is the true one, and that in ex- 
pressing it they were not only acting in harmony with all 
their own best traditions, but exhibiting a spirit of Chris- 
tian charity which may have the happiest influence. 


The Friday morning’s Session of the Union was full of 
interest, although we venture to think its practical value 
was diminished by a plethora of papers. It would be very 
hard to say which could have best been spared, but it is 
certain that complete justice was done to none of them 
except the first, and even that admitted of fuller discussion. 
The difficulties in the arrangement of a programme 
possibly are not always taken into account by those who 
criticize secretarial action. Discussion sometimes collapses 
in the most unexpected fashion, and arrangements need to be 
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* 
made in order to guard against this contingency. Possibly 
in the case before us the precaution had been excessive. 
At all events, it was to be regretted that there was so little 
opportunity for the discussion of the important questions 
started in some of these papers, and perhaps specially that 
of Mr. Horton, which, able and impressive as it was, was 
open to very serious objection. We agree with him fully 
in the desire to get rid of what is merely formal and con- 
ventional in connection with the pulpit and its work, but 
there is no subject in relation to which there is more need 
for wise discrimination. We sympathize in the endeavour 
to emancipate the preacher from the hampering restraints 
of professionalism, precedent and routine. But even in 
doing this allowance must be made for the opinions, the 
preferences, even the prejudices, of those who have been 
educated in a respect for usages which appear to us un- 
fortunate in their influence. Reforms carried out in utter 
disregard of these feelings are pretty sure to defeat their 
own ends. The weaker brethren must not be allowed to 
rule the Church so as to impair efficiency and hinder pro- 
gress. This has been a frequent fault in the past, perhaps 
is so still. The conservatism of the few still interposes in 
many places a block upon necessary and useful reform, 
and it is imperative that its dominant influence should be 
shaken off. But it should be so done as to produce the 
least possible irritation. Even the freedom desired will be 
dearly purchased, if it is secured at the cost of heated con- 
troversies and wounded feelings, from which the exercise 
of a little wisdom might have saved us. The older gene- 
ration cannot be expected to believe in the infallibility of 
the juniors, and if the latter bear this simple point in view 
they will be more likely to achieve success. Mr. Horton 
was right in his main contention, but we fear that the ex- 
treme character of some of his suggestions would create 
unnecessary prejudice and alarm. Like him, we believe 
that the more the preacher divests himself and his sermon 
of a professional character, and the more he cultivates free- 
dom, elasticity, great plainness of speech, the better. But 
instead of saying that we do not need great preachers and 
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sreat sermons, we should contend that the men who have 
these qualities are the really great preachers. Such a style 
of address is not obtained without careful study. We do 
not suppose that Mr. Horton’s views on these points differ 
in any material respect from our own, but we feel that his 
sweeping expressions need very large qualification. Still we 
feel so strongly the necessity for a wiser and broader view of 
the preacher's work, that we could easily condone a much 
creater excess of zeal. A little strong colouring is sometimes 
necessary to attract attention. The subject is one on which 
there is much to be said which we cannot say here. The 
papers, taken as a whole, were of a very high tone, and the 
interest which they excited, and which kept the Assembly 
together till a late hour, was a cheering indication of that 
spirit of earnestness which is abroad in the churches. He 
must be a pessimist indeed who could go away from these 
meetings with a drooping spirit. Congregationalists are 
awake to the demands of the times, and intent on meeting 
them. 





FRESH LIGHT ON THE HITTITE PROBLEM. 


Tue last twenty-five years have witnessed remarkable pro- 
gress in that branch of archeological research which 
throws light upon Biblical history. Egypt, Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, and Asia Minor—to say nothing of what has been 
done in Palestine itself—have all contributed much of the 
highest value. One of the most interesting discoveries, one 
which has given rise to the liveliest controversy—a con- 
troversy which even now seems to be only in the early 
stages of activity—is that of the so-called ‘‘ Hittite Em- 
pire.” The name “ Hittites’ has been familiar to genera- 
tions of readers of the English Bible, but it is only within 
the last ten years that scholars have begun to suspect 
that it covered the history of a great, powerful, and civilized 
people who once bore sway over the greater part of Asia 
Minor and Northern Syria, and who fought on equal terms 
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with Egypt and Assyria in the days of their greatest 
; strength. 

The credit of this discovery belongs to Professor Sayce, 
for though Dr. Wright, in 1874, maintained that the Hamath 
inscriptions were Hittite, Professor Sayce, in ignorance of 
this fact, expressed the same conclusion in a paper read 
Bf before the Society of Biblical Archeology in 1876, and 
developed the theory of an Hittite Empire in an elaborate 
paper read before the same Society in 1880. The results 
of these researches were placed in the hands of the general 
reader in one chapter of the little book that has done 
more than any publication of recent years to popularize 
the somewhat recondite subject of Biblical archeology, 
viz., ‘‘Fresh Light from the Ancient Monuments,” pub- 
. lished by Professor Sayce in 1883. 

The references to the Hittites in the Bible are numerous 
and important. The great promise to Abram included in 
the gift to his seed the land of the Hittites (Gen. xv. 20). 
It was in the field of Ephron, the son of Zohar the 
% Hittite, that Abraham was buried (Gen. xxv. 9). Esau 

grieved Isaac and Rebekah by marrying ‘“ Judith, the 
daughter of Beeri the Hittite, and Bashemath, the 
’ daughter of Elon the Hittite (Gen. xxvi. 34). The man 
who showed the Ephraimites the ‘‘ entrance into” Bethel, 
and enabled them to capture it, fled to the ‘land of the 
Hittites” (Judg. i. 26). Ahimelech the Hittite was one of 
David’s boldest captains (1 Sam. xxvi. 6), and the saddest 
event in David’s history centres around the brave and 
upright seldier, Uriah the Hittite (2 Sam. xi. and xii). The 
| horseswhich Solomon imported from Egypt he sold to Hittite 
i princes (1 Kings x. 29), and in his harem were Hittite 
ee princesses (1 Kings xi. 1). The Tahtim-hodshi of 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 6 is interpreted by the best modern scholars as 
Kadesh on the Orontes, the sacred city of the Hittites. 
Ezekiel traces the origin of Jerusalem to a Hittite source 
(xvi. 3): “Thy birth and thy nativity is of the land of 
Canaan ; thy father was an Amorite, and thy mother an 
Hittite.” 
What light can the monuments throw upon these refer- 
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ences scattered through so many books of the Old Testa- 
ment? Stones with strange inscriptions carved in relicf 
have been discovered during the present century at Hamah, 
the ancient Hamath; Jerablus, the ancient Carchemish ; at 
Mount Sipylos in Lydia; in the Pass of Karabel (these are 
described by Herodotus); at Boghaz Keui and Eyuk in 
Cappadocia; and at Ibreez in Lycaonia. The people 
depicted on these sculptures are thus described by Sayce : 
“They are characterized by boots with turned-up toes, 
such as are still worn by the mountaineers of Asia Minor 
and Greece. They were thick-set and somewhat short of 
limb, and the Egyptian artists painted them without beards, 
of a yellowish-white colour, with dark black hair.” They 
made use of horses and chariots, and they were in the 
habit of wearing pigtails like the Chinese. 

In addition to the monuments exhibiting sculptures of 
these people, some of the magnificent ancient Egyptian 
paintings set forth the exploits of the Hittites. On the walls 
of the Ramesseum at Thebes, and at Abu Simbel in the 
same neighbourhood, are paintings of a great battle fought 
at Kadesh on the Orontes between the Hittites and the 
Egyptians under Rameses II., the Pharaoh of the Oppres- 
sion. The latter painting contains 1100 figures. The 
treaty of peace signed on this occasion is extant, and 
as the daughter of the Hittite monarch married Rameses, 
an alliance of this kind seems to render it more than 
probable that the battle was drawn. We get a very 
clear idea of the power and extent of the Hittite empire, 
when we find it able to contend on something like equal 
terms with the mightiest of Egyptian kings at the period 
when that ancient and mysterious kingdom was at its 
zenith. In 1881 Captain Conder identified the long-lost 
site of Kadesh as the place on the Orontes now called 
Kades, a few miles to the south of Lake Homs. 

Only within very recent days have scholars been able to 
obtain good copies of the yet undeciphered inscriptions 
upon these Hittite monuments. Ever since they were 
obtained there has been a growing desire to unlock their 
secret and discover their meaning. Up to the present all 
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efforts have been either vain or attended with but scanty 
measure of success. In 1868 Mr. Lang discovered in 
Cyprus a stone slab containing an inscription in Pheni- 
cian and in Cypriote. By this means the Cypriote 
language has been deciphered, and in 1880 Sayce returned 
to an opinion he had previously expressed but abandoned, 
viz., that this Cypriote syllabary was derived from the Hittite 
hieroglyphs, and that by its aid a number of the Hittite 
symbols could he identified. Thus the matter stood for 
some years. The publication of Dr. Wright’s ‘ Empire 
of the Hittites” directed attention afresh to the subject, 
but did not materially forward the work of interpretation. 
But on February 26, 1887, The Times published a letter 
from Captain Conder, in which he said : 


It has been my good fortune within the present month to discover 
what that language (the Hittite) is, and I shall, I think, have no diffi- 
culty in convincing Oriental scholars of the reality of this discovery, 
since not only the words but the grammar as well can be demonstrated 
to belong to a well-known tongue. 


It is easy to imagine the interest, nay, even excitement 
—if such a term is admissible with regard to serious men 
like the Oriental archeologists—caused by this announce- 
ment. Captain Conder has had the usual experience of 
men fertile in suggestions—he has not always obtained a 
ready reception for his views. The memoir setting forth 
the great discovery has just been published in a book 
which, so far as the general reader is concerned, bears 
the repellent title, ‘‘Altaic Hieroglyphs and Hittite 
Inscriptions,” but which cannot fail to interest greatly all 
who have any acquaintance with the Hittite discoveries. 

At the outset of our reference to the book it is needful 
to say that any attempt to test adequately the value of the 
conclusions reached by Captain Conder would be out of 


place here. There are but few scholars capable of doing. 


this, and in time, no doubt, their views will be forth- 
coming. But it may interest ordinary Biblical students 
to know exactly what it is that Captain Conder claims to 
have done. Here is his own account. 

VoL. I. 38 
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On February 7th, 1887, I was looking through a collection of 
Cypriote inscriptions, when I was particularly struck with one which 
has never (as far as I am aware) been compared with the Altaic, 
namely, that deciphered as having the sound mi. It is a double tri- 
angle, just like the emblem Professor Sayce—arguing from the bi- 
lingual (Cuneiform and Hittite) silver boss—has assigned the value 
“country.” It struck me that I had already, from the Egyptian 
parallel, concluded that the Altaie emblem did mean “ country,” and 
that the sound m1 was very close to the sound Me or Ma, which in 
Akkadian and in Proto-Medic represents the word for ‘ country.” 
This might be a mere coincidence, but I at once saw that it might, on 
the other hand, be the key to the very language which I had already 
for three years dimly recognized as spoken by the Hittites. I con- 
tinued at once to work out the comparison, and found two cases where a 
similar connection was traceable. In the Cypriote syllabary I found 
that PA was a sound represented by an emblem clearly connected, not 
only with the sceptres borne by Assyrian deities and by the gods of 
Boghaz Keui, but also with the oldest form of the Cuneiform symbol 
for sceptre, which in the Akkadian language is read Pa. Again, the 
high cap which Professor Sayce pointed out as probably meaning 
“king” he has himself connected with the Cypriote emblem for the 
sound xo. A little reflection suggested that Kw is the Proto-Medic 
word for “king,” also apparently known in the Akkadian dialect, 
where ku means “ king” and “ high ’—a cognate idea. 


In this way Captain Conder soon found twenty-one 
words, the sounds of which were obtained from the 
Cypriote, and the meanings from Akkadian and Proto- 
Medic words, and these meanings he found to agree with 
the evident sense of their pictorial form. Professor Sayce 
years ago gave strong reasons for believing that the in- 
scriptions were not a Semitic language, and Captain Con- 
der claims to confirm this by showing that in grammar 
they belong to an agglutinative language like the Egyptian 
and Chinese, and not to an inflexional. 

An interesting chapter deals with the gods and religious 
ideas of the Hittites. Captain Conder thinks he has dis- 
covered words representing the ‘‘ god of sky and cloud,” whose 
emblem is the snake ; the ‘‘ god of the house,” that is, of the 
heavenly mansion or temple above; the “ god of the sun- 
spirit,” whom he identifies with the Biblical Tammuz, and 
of which he says, “‘ I regard this identification as one of 
the best points of my discovery, and as perhaps one of 
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the most certain confirmations of the correctness of my 
- general views; ” “‘ the fire-god,” whose emblem is the “ fire- 
drill”; ‘‘ the lord of heaven and earth,” and five others. 

These ten deities seem to represent “spirits of heaven, 
ocean, cloud, dawn, sunset, the sun, moon, water, and fire. 
These were exactly the deities adored by the Akkadians 
(who did not, like the Semitic peoples, worship stars and 
planets, which they regarded as ‘ manslayers’), and also by 
the Hittites.” 

With regard to the antiquity of the inscriptions, Captain 
Conder says: “In Assyria, the Akkadian became extinct 
about 1500 b.c., and I believe the Hamath Stones to be as 
old as Abraham, at least—the oldest monuments in Asia.” 
He also considers the evidence tends to show that Egyptian 
and Hittite had a common origin and that the genealogy 
may be: 


Ist stage ... Picture Writing ... Altaic. 
_ | 
2nd stage ... Hieroglyph .. Egyptian. Proto-Medic, ete. 
mo 9 | 
drd stage ... Syllabary... .. Hieratic. Cypriote. Cuneiform. 


4th stage ... Pure Alphabet ... Phoenician. 


In summing up results, Captain Conder is careful not to 
confirm some of the statements made at the first announce- 
ment with regard to the supreme value of the discovery and 
the wonderful light it would throw upon the Book of Genesis. 
Interesting the whole theory is beyond all doubt, but—as 
we shall soon see—the actual translations do not at present 
greatly help the student. He asserts: 


I do not claim to have discovered the sounds belonging to the 
syllables; the sole credit for this is due, I believe, to Professor Sayce, 
who in 1876 discovered some eight sounds by aid of the Cypriote ; and 
on this discovery my own is based. But no one has previously succeeded 
in identifying the language to which these sounds belong. I do not 
claim that my renderings are either complete or final. Special 
knowledge is required to make them so, and I think years must pass 
before the texts are quite deciphered ; but I hope to put into the hands 
of scholars a key whereby they may attain to such final translation. 
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On examining the translations which Captain Conder 
proposes, a great disappointment is experienced. There is 
nothing of interest historically, and it is not easy to trace 
any intelligible meaning in some of them. Take, for ex- 
ample, the Hamath Stone, No. 2, which is thus translated : 

Prayers upgoing. A great charm for the Holy One above, mighty 
and powerful. <A cry calls the King of Kings. The Holy King also I 
call towards. My King ever worship for... worshipped. King 
Spirit. King being. Amen. May it make... 


At Carchemish Mr. Consul Henderson found a text cut 
around the four sides of a door-jamb. This, under Captain 
Conder’s method, yields the following result in a free trans- 
lation : 

1. Prayers of the Monument of Set. Powerful words for the living 
fire, the Most High . . . the divine. 

2....to... (pour?) Tammuz, Aa, living fire, Most High 
descending (propitious ?) thee strong Set. 

3. The memorial (is) for. thee ... Set great one of the water the 
prayer of the memorial (is) for (Accept thou?) The monument of 
Set... thou... 

4... . Grant me to live, grant me to grow strong. Give thou me 
a blessing at the monument of Set. Tammuz,A...,_ living fire. 

5. (great protector) King above descend to protect. thou... 
thou spirit of my life . . . the monument of Ea... the monument 
of Set. 

To the ordinary reader this is anything but transparent, 
but this is a peculiarity which the Hittite inscriptions 
share with not a few of the Cuneiform and Egyptian. The 
degenerate modern is often prone to wish that the ancients, 
when they went to the toil and expense of difficult stone 
cutting, could have seen their way to recording things not 
quite so obscure and more generally interesting. Captain 
Conder is no more sanguine about the acceptance of this 
rendering as final than of the others he has given, for he 
not inaptly says, ‘‘I do not, however, venture to suppose 
that this rendering is incapable of improvement by those 
who are familiar with Akkadian grammatical forms.” 

On the whole, whether he proves to have really hit upon 
the true solution, or whether this, the latest, is doomed only 
to be one among many attempts at solving the problem, 
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Captain Conder deserves great credit for the way in which 
he sets his views forth, and his book will do much to 
heighten the already lively interest taken in all that tends 
to satisfy curiosity in regard to the Hittites. The nine- 
teenth century dislikes insoluble problems. A set of un- 
deciphered and undecipherable inscriptions seems, in a 
sense, a reflection upon its intellectual acuteness. Rather 
than endure experiences like this, the modern mind is apt 
to welcome any solution that offers even slight probability. 
We are far from saying that this is the case with the 
author of “ Altaic Hieroglyphs,’’ and we trust that the 
Akkadian scholars to whom he so often and so earnestly 
appeals may not only be able to confirm his discovery, but 
also compel the ‘‘ stones as old as Abraham ” to give a some- 
what more intelligible account of themselves. 
R. LOVETT. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Tue extraordinary fiasco in which the much discussed case 
of Mr. Bell Cox has ended supplies the latest and certainly 
not the least suggestive illustration of the working of the 
State Church system. A more complete answer to the 
Erastian plea on behalf of the Establishment that it enables 
the laity to check the excesses of the clergy could not well 
be given. Mr. Bell Cox has broken the law, and defied the 
judge and persisted in his disobedience, yet not only has 
the law been found impotent to punish him, but it would 
seem as though he may recover damages for false imprison- 
ment. If we only keep clear of legal technicalities the 
case is a very simple one. Mr. Cox has undoubtedly been 
guilty of a transgression of the law. His conscience allows 
him to retain a position in the National Church, but will 
not allow him to submit to the requirements of the law by 
which it is governed. Like other members of the school 
to which he belongs, he objects to the authority of Parlia- 
ment except as it is employed to give his own Church sec- 
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tarian supremacy. We sympathize with him in his refusal 
to admit the interference of Lord Penzance or any other 
judge in spiritual matters, but as his lordship is simply the 
representative of the controlling power of the State over a 
church to which it gives the status of a national institution, 
his protest is unreasonable. Spiritual liberty can be found 
only by the renunciation of secular privilege. We are 
indeed continually told, for the refutation of dissenting 
objectors as well as for the comfort of discontented clergy- 
men, that Dissenters are as much under the law as Church- 
men. Even Lord Selborne does not shrink from an argument 
which would be a very poor tu quoque if it were true, seeing 
that from the control to which we submit there is no escape 
for any citizen but which, as it happens, is in direct viola- 
tion of the manifest facts of the case. He says— 

In these ways the doctrine as well as the discipline of voluntary 
religious bodies may be and from time to time have been brought within 
the cognizance of the Civil Courts, just as that of the Church of England 
is within the cognizance of the Ecclesiastical Courts, and it is material 
to observe that in both cases the Courts proceed upon the same 
principles. 

The only foundation for such a statement is that when- 
ever any question of civil right or property is at issue, the 
law has supreme authority, though the dispute turn upon 
some doctrinal or ecclesiastical question. But all that the 
Court has to decide with relation to any question affecting 
is the meaning of a legal document. In no sense is the 
Court an ecclesiastical one, nor has it to determine any 
ecclesiastical matter. Its jurisdiction begins and ends with 
the purely civil matters at issue. But Lord Penzance is 
an ecclesiastical judge, and he pronounces not simply 
on a question of property. His position is much more 
analogous to that of the Church meeting among Congrega- 
tionalists, or the Synod among Presbyterians, than to that 
of the judge of a Civil Court in his dealings with Dissenting 
communities. The Ritualist clergy thoroughly understand 
this and resent it, but they shrink from the logical conse- 
quences of their resentment. 

Hence all the difficulties of the case, which are cer- 
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| tainly not diminished by the abundance of comments on 
the part of writers who do not seem to have mastered the 
alphabet of the controversy. The favourite newspaper plea 
is that Mr. Bell Cox is a devoted minister, and that the 
ritual complained of is approved by his own congregation. 
It is just as relevant as would be a parallel contention that 
Mr. Dillon is one of the purest of patriots, and that the 
‘Plan of Campaign” was acceptable to the Glenbeigh 
tenants. In neither case does the argument touch the real 
issue which is as to the lawfulness of the procedure. The 
congregation to which Mr. Bell Cox ministered had no more 
right to override the law of Ritual than had the tenants of 
Lord Clanricarde to set up a new law of rent. It may be 
argued that the unrighteousness of the law justified resist- 
ance, but if so that must apply to both cases, and is more 
cogent in the case of tenants who allege that they cannot 
live, than of a congregation who would override the law 
for the gratification of a fancy of their own. The Times 
puts the case fairly enough when it says— 








There are certain doctrines which one party in the Church of Eng- 
land holds very strongly, and which the opposite party no lessstrongly 
condemn. Those who hold these doctrines are at perfect liberty to 
preach them and teach them, and those who do not hold them are at 
equal liberty to preach and teach that they are untrue. This degree of 
freedom might be thought enough, at all events, for adult males of 
average common sense. It was certainly enough for the promoters of 
the Oxford movement and for the old High Church party. It has 
ceased to be enough for the latter day Ritualists. They must symbolize 
as well as teach, and where the law forbids them to do this they break 
out into rebellion, and proclaim themselves victims of an intolerable 
legal tyranny. 

In short, Mr. Bell Cox has been “ as thorough a law- 
breaker as it was possible for him to be,” and the complicity 
of the congregation in his offences does not affect the case 
in the remotest degree. The absurdity of the situation is 
that the law cannot reach the offender, and that, with the 
exception of a few extreme bigots, there is a general re- 
joicing over its failure. By a process of obstruction which 
can be carried out quite as effectually in courts of law as in 
Parliament, Mr. Bell Cox managed to delay action against 
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him until the period over which Lord Penzance’s sentence 
of suspension extended had expired. The judges, therefore, 
had no alternative but to set him free, and their decision 
carries with it serious consequences to the prosecutor, who 
may now be prosecuted in his turn. The first lesson to be 
learned from the whole transaction undoubtedly is the 
weakness of a law which can be so easily evaded, and which 
cannot be carried out without exciting general sympathy 
for its victim. To imprison a clergyman for obeying his 
couscience in matters of ritual is to provoke failure. Those 
who think the conscience weak and the ritual childish will 
be the first to condemn such a punishment. Deprivation 
is the only penalty which meets the case, and it is one which 
public opinion would approve, provided the law were impar- 
tially administered. There is, however, another lesson to 
be learned which has applications reaching far beyond these 
ecclesiastical disputes. It is that a law to be successful 
must be in harmony with public sentiment. What seemed 
easier than to put down Ritualism by the authority of 
Parliament? So the Public Worship Regulation Act 
was passed amid great jubilation. Everything seemed to 
be in its favour, yet it has egregiously failed because the 
conscience of the nation is offended, and rightly offended, 
by the sight of a clergyman suffering imprisonment for 
transgressing the legal bounds of ritual. When will our 
legislators learn that there are forces which a Parliamen- 
tary majority cannot overbear ? 


The Guardian is impressed—not at all too soon—with 
the religious feeling which lies at the root of much of the op- 
position to the Establishment, and constitutes the strength 
of the movement. It is arebuke to Lord Selborne. Of course 
not designed, but on that very account all the more telling 
and effective. In four pages his Lordship dismisses ‘‘ this 
(so-called) religious argument” with a superficiality and 
flippancy unworthy of his own character and of the 
seriousness of his book. His Lordship is a religious man, 
was a teacher in a Sunday-school, has edited a Book of 
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Praise ; but he is also a great lawyer, and was the Master 
of a City Company. We have noticed that since he held the 
latter office, this (so-called) Liberalism has been steadily 
degenerating. We might have hoped, however, that his 
own religious convictions would have taught him to re- 
spect the consciences of others, and to give prominence 
to any religious argument. Unfortunately the “ proputty, 
proputty ” sentiment has been too strong for him. The 
Guardian may possibly teach that he has failed to touch 
the real point of his opponents’ case. 


For the eventual struggle Churchmen will do well to begin to 
prepare themselves, not only by informing themselves and the English 
people generally as to the real facts concerning the origin and history 
of the Church, but also and especially by making themselves thoroughly 
acquainted with the nature and strength of the forces arrayed against 
them in this Disestablishment campaign. For all the activity and 
energy put forth by the Church Defence Institution and the Oxford 
Laymen’s League we are deeply grateful. In many respects they are 
doing good work. But the pamphlets and reported speeches of Church 
defenders sometimes suggest a fear whether, after all the attention 
bestowed on the matter, the full strength of our opponents is realized 
and appreciated. It is a grave mistake to imagine that all those who 
work and agitate for Disestablishment are animated solely by social 
jealousy of the prestige and pre-eminence of the Church, or by a rest- 
less Radical eraving for political change and reconstruction. Church 
defenders too often write and speak as if the objections to an Estab- 
lished Church were not to any appreciable extent religious. Or, if the 
religious convictions of Dissenters on this matter are acknowledged, it 
is too much the practice to give them a brief glance of recognition and 
then pass on to some other aspect of the controversy, as if these reli- 
gious objections were either too insignificant or too irrational to deserve 
prolonged consideration. 

For ourselves, we feel no doubt that the opposition of the best and 
most religious men amongst the Nonconformists is based far more 
upon religious than political or social grounds, and that in this fact 
lies the greatest strength of the movement, and, therefore, the most 
formidable danger for the Church. If the cry for Disestablishment 
arose only or mainly from the dislike of Radicals for what they call 
‘* the arbitrary selection by the State of a single religious community,” 
then such historical misconceptions might be effectively exposed ; and 
in any case the controversy would probably be protracted until some 
new political movement sooner or later absorbed public attention. Or, 
if the Liberationist campaign were simply the outcome of social 
jealousy at “ the investiture of the Church's officers with exceptional 
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dignity and emoluments,” we might be sure that so unworthy a motive 
would never command the sympathy of the English people on a large 
seale. Ultimately, this petty jealousy must recoil on those who 
cherished it. In neither of these motive forces, nor in both of them 
combined, is there strength or staying-power enough to compass so 
gigantic a task as the Disestablishment of the Church of England. 
But if a considerable number of good and earnest men amongst the 
Nonconformists are possessed by a deep-rooted conviction that the 
establishment of religion is in principle wrong, that it is ‘ directly 
opposed to the Word of God,” that it is ‘*an invasion of the prero- 
gatives of Christ as the Supreme Head of the Church,” then, be such 
conviction right or wrong, it is, like all strong religious convictions, a 
power to be seriously reckoned with. The real vitality of the move- 
ment is here. So long as this belief exists the Disestablishment con- 
troversy will not cease. 


It is impossible to deny that Nonconformists are opposed on prin- 
ciple to the Establishment of the Church, without rudely and unwar- 
rantably questioning the veracity of men who have give us no cause 
to suspect it. When leaders of the “ Anti-State-Church Crusade,” such 
as Dr. Allon, Dr. Dale, Mr. Spurgeon, and Mr. Rogers, all of them 
men of genuine religious earnestness, declare that with them opposi- 
tion to a national established religion is a matter of conscience, no 
Churchman ought to doubt their word. 

It is a serious oversight not to recognize this fact more fully. No- 
thing is gained by undervaluing the power of an adversary, or mis- 
judging the nature of the opposition raised against us. If the religious 
element were eliminated from the Liberation Society, the collapse of 
the movement would probably be only a question of time. But men 
impelled by religious conviction will fight on, however mere political 
allies may hesitate and waver in their support. They will keep this 
subject to the front and force it on attention until by sheer importunity 
they have wearied the Liberal and Radical party into a supreme effort 
to overthrow the Establishment. It will be true wisdom on the part 
of Church defenders to take the religious argument henceforth more 
fully into account. It is by far the most dangerous argument they 
have to meet. 


The spirit of this is as admirable as its representations 
are forcible. It is a timely reminder, seldom more needed 
than at present, that there may be religious convictions at 
the root of strong political action, and that this ought to be 
recognized by opponents. In the case of the Establishment 
the battle is not worth fighting, except as a matter of reli- 
gious principle. As Nonconformists we have nothing to 
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gain by victory, except the removal of invidious political 
distinctions. But we believe that religion will gain very 
much. The same principle applies to other political con- 
troversies. Nothing can be more disappointing than mere 
party strife; and if, as some seem to suppose, political 
conflict means nothing more than this, every man of real 
wisdom would shun it. But there is much more than this 
in the struggle between different principles of law and 
administration, and the Christian is only discharging the 
duty God has laid upon him when he seeks to secure the 
triumph of those which he regards as most in harmony 
with the Divine will. 





Another proof of the sympathy of a large majority of 
Nonconformist ministers with Mr. Gladstone was given 
in the remarkable gathering at Dr. Parker’s. The atten- 
tion which it has attracted even in the midst of the 
excitement of a stirring and eventful month is an evi- 
dence of the impression produced by the meeting. Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech on the occasion has rarely been sur- 
passed even by himself. A more lucid exposition or a 
more vigorous defence of his policy could not have been 
supplied, and one evidence of this is found in the fierce and 
unscrupulous attacks which have been directed against it. 
If it were not for the extraordinary feats of the kind 
which have already been performed, and which give the 
idea of illimitable powers, we should have said that the 
force of misrepresentation could no further go than in the 
shameless perversions of fact and reasoning in The Spec- 
tator’s accounts of this magnificent address. Dr. Parker 
deserves the sincere gratitude of all true Liberals and of 
Nonconformists for providing this opportunity for the great 
statesman to expound his views and for us to express our 
sympathy with him in his gallant struggle. This sympathy 
is itself very significant. There is nothing in the idea of 
Irish Home Rule to fascinate or attract us. It is only as 
a necessary act of justice to Ireland that we accept it, and 
by many it has been accepted very slowly and with extreme 
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reluctance. Our position towards the Irish party was well 
defined by Mr. Gladstone when he exposed the unfairness of 
those who, because Liberals support the Irish party in their 
opposition to coercion and their demand for self-govern- 
ment, represent them as forming one party. The fault is 
not peculiar to our opponents ; it is committed by extreme 
men on both sides. 


We want to see justice done to the Irish people, but 
when Mr. Labouchere tells us that Radical and Parnellite 
are identical, we altogether demur. The Times and the 
orators who draw not only their inspiration but the matter 
of their speeches from its columns, are wise in their gene- 
ration when they dwell incessantly upon the violent words 
and atrocious deeds of the extreme wing of the Nationalists. 
For even those who revolt from the heated diatribes of The 
Times, who are indignant at the hypocrisy of Tories who 
struck hands in 1885 with the men they hold up to uni- 
versal execration to-day, and who feel most strongly the 
weakness of the logic and the cruel injustice of the passion 
which would visit on the Irish nation the sins of a few, are 
not prepared to be classed as followers or allies of Mr. 
Parnell. Mr. Labouchere seems to regard it as a glory, 
but we have yet to learn that he is to be regarded as a 
Liberal leader. Assuredly he is not in any sense a leader 
of ours. We are only repeating what has again and again 
been expressed to us by Gladstonian Liberals of the most 
earnest type, when we express our regret at the tone which 
Mr. Labouchere has seen fit to adopt. If his aim was to 
exasperate Mr. Chamberlain beyond all possibility of en- 
durance, he could not do it with more malicious ingenuity. 
We protest against his unworthy insinuations and un- 
generous taunts, which seem intended to make mischief 
rather than to advance the Liberal cause. Whatever their 
intention that is certainly their effect, and such policy we 
hold to be as short-sighted as it is illiberal. The same 
remarks apply to the persistent attempts of so many to 
single out Mr. Chamberlain for special condemnation. 














CURRENT LITERATURE. 


On the Study of Literature. Address to the Students of the Lon- 
don Society for the Extension of University Teaching. By Joun 
Morey. (Macmillan and Co.) The opening sentence of this very 
remarkable address is pleasantly suggestive as reminding us that the 
struggles of political life do not necessarily interfere with the friendly 
relations of the keenest of the combatants. Mr. Goschen and Mr. 
John Morley appear to us wide as the poles asunder in polities, yet 
Mr. Morley begins by a reference to his friend Mr. Goschen, at whose 
invitation the address was delivered. The example is one to be imi- 
tated, especially by Christian men, some of whom at times act as 
though political differences involved the antagonism of men who have 
innumerable points of sympathy and association. Professing Chris- 
tians who insist that their minister shall be of the same politics as 
themselves, may well take a lesson from those whom they would con- 
demn for their want of Christian faith. Mr. Morley’s address would 
make us regret that he has been called away at all from the paths of 
literature, were it not that political life could less afford to dispense with 
his invaluable service. For beauty of thought and felicity of style this 
short address isa perfect gem. As an example both of his wisdom and 
his power of expression: ‘‘ Before closing I should like to say one word 
upon the practice of composition. I have suffered, by the chance of 
life, very much from the practice of composition. It has been my lot, 
I suppose, to read more unpublished work than any one else in this 
room, and I hope, in this city. There is an idea, and I venture to 
think, a very mistaken idea, that you cannot have a taste for literature 
unless you are yourself an author. I make bold entirely to demur to 
that proposition. It is practically most mischievous, and leads scores 
and even hundreds of people to waste their time in the most unpro- 
fitable manner that the wit of man can devise, on work in which they 
can no more achieve even the most moderate excellence than they can 
compose a Ninth Symphony or paint a Transfiguration. It is a ter- 
rible error to suppose that because you relish ‘ Wordsworth’s solemn- 
thoughted idyll, or Tennyson’s enchanted reverie,’ therefore you have 
a call to run off to write bad verse at the Lakes or the Isle of Wight. 
I beseech you not all to turn to authorship.” 


Epochs of Church History. The Church‘of the Early Fathers. 
External History. By Atrrep PLumMerR. (Longmans and Co.) The 
author of this little manual begins his preface by the assertion that 
‘the Christian Church has three ideals set before it in the Scripture— 
to be Holy, to be Universal, to be One.” The external history of the 
Church is in his view the history of the attempt to realize the first of 
these, and it is of this point only that this handbook treats. He traces 
the spread of Christianity during the first three centuries, and as a 
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handbook to the history for this period the book has considerable value. 
The object of the author, as stated by himself, is not so much to supply 
complete information, as to be a guide to his readers in relation to 
their own studies. He gives a full and complete outline, but he tells 
us that his handbook will have failed in one of its objects if it does 
not lead some of those who use it to check its statements by a com- 
parison with standard works, and in order to induce this he supplies 
a very complete list of authorities, among which we are pleased to 
find such works as Backhouse’s and Tyler’s ‘‘ Church History,’ and 
Schaff’s ‘ History of the Christian Church.” The book shows con- 
siderable research, and is to be commended both for its compactness 
and its lucidity. The second chapter, on the causes of the rapid 
spread of the gospel, appears to us extremely timely and useful. The 
author first briefly reviews Gibbon’s five causes of the growth of 
Christianity, with the very striking reply given by Dr. Newman in his 
‘*Grammar of Assent;”’ and then proceeds to take an independent 
survey of the subject, and supplement Gibbon’s account by suggesting 
various circumstances in the outside world which may have helped 
the growth of the new religion. They would have been of little or no 
avail but for the intrinsic qualities of the gospel itself, its Divine 
origin, its incomparable sublimity of doctrine, its marvellous adapta- 
tion to different classes of men and conditions of society. To put it 
differently, the world was prepared for the spread of a faith which 
claimed to be universal, by the supremacy of the Roman power on the 
one hand, and the prevalence of the Greek tongue, so that even at that 
early date the powers of the world were made subject and tributary to 
Christ. One observation of Dr. Plummer is specially striking. He 
says, ‘*The worship of the Roman Emperor, although in one way a 
hideous obstacle to Christianity, in another way acted as its forerunner. 
It was nominally universal. It was the one form of worship which 
was co-extensive with the Empire. And it was heartiest and most 
real in the provinces in which the Emperor was personally unknown. 
In it the provinces gave honour to the power to which they owed 
peace, security, and civilization. It was possible to transfer to the 
true Author of all good this reasonable feeling of gratitude.” This 
passage is a characteristic illustration of the writer’s freshness of 
thought and style. 


The Holy War. By Joun Bunyan. Edited by Rev. Jonny Brown. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) This remarkable work has suffered to some 
extent from the fact that it comes from the same pen which gave us 
the ‘* Pilgrim’s Progress.” It is quite sufficient to have made the 
reputation of any other writer, but as it is it is eclipsed by the 
superior glory of the book which is not only one of the choicest 
treasures of the Church, but one of the most marvellous works of 
literary genius. No more competent editor could be found for it than 
Mr. Brown, whose own estimate of it is thus given in his classic life 
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of the author. “ Macaulay has said of it that it would have been our 
greatest religious allegory if the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ had never been 
written. Perhaps there would be more discrimination in saying that 
in the subtlety of its theological distinctions and the completeness of 
its details the ‘ Holy War’ is superior to the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ but 
that, judged by the standard of epic completeness and by the power of 
laying hold of the simple instincts of the heart, it is greatly inferior.” 
On the last point we must be allowed to differ from Mr. Brown. 
Remembering the impression it made on us in our youth, we cannot 
acknowledge so marked an inferiority in its capacity to possess the 
imagination of the heart. ‘Both books,” adds Mr. Brown, with equal 
truth and discrimination, ‘are alike in this, that while they move in 
the region of the spiritual and supernatural, they at the same time 
tread the common earth, their scenes and circumstances being drawn 
from the writer’s actual surroundings.” As to this new edition, it is 
all that could be desired. The publishers have done good service in 
providing us with so complete and admirable an edition of two books 
so precious to the Church. 


The World went very well then. By Watter Besant. Three 
Vols. (Chatto and Windus.) Sir Walter Besant is to be congratu- 
lated on the success of the project originating in his great suggestion. 
A more remarkable testimony to the power of a novelist has seldom 
been given. Many have had wealth and fame as substantial tributes 
to their suecess, but we know not of any other example of a writer of 
fiction whose work has laid the foundation of a great public institu- 
tion, as original in its conception as it is beneficent and far-reaching 
in its design. It may be that the anticipations in relation to the 
People’s Palace have been greatly exaggerated, for certainly the re- 
generation of the East-end is not to be wrought by simply providing 
recreations for the people. Be this as it may, the broad and genial 
sympathy of the author with all sorts and conditions of men, and 
especially with those who are poor and suffering, his insight into their 
character and wants, his power of realizing and making his readers 
realize the conditions of their life, have given him a popularity and an 
influence enjoyed by no other novelist of the day. These qualities are 
all manifest, though in a different way, in his new book, which breaks 
ground in an entirely new direction. It is akin to Dorothy Foster, 
inasmuch as it is somewhat historical, and deals with a century ago. 
But it is entirely new, inasmuch as its actors are seafaring people, 
and the incidents such as belong to their lives. The period of which it 
treats was a time of unrest and excitement, the country passing rapidly 
from a state of bloody war to a brief interval of quietude and peace. 
Nowhere were these changes, and the difficulties they produced, more 
felt than in our seaports, and perhaps of all places in the riverside 
region of London. It is here that our author lays the scene of his 
story, and he certainly finds abundant material to interest and even 
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to instruct, if he does not greatly edify, his readers. The variety of 
adventure which is introduced into the book keeps the interest per- 
petually alive, although there is little in any of the characters to attract 
us to them. The writer of the chronicle, supposed to be Mr. Luke 
Anguish, a ship painter, tries to make a hero out of the young 
sailor with whose adventures the story is occupied, but he certainly 
does not succeed. Indeed, there is but little of the heroic, except 
in the love of adventure, and the courage necessary for battle, 
in any of the characters. They are for the most part of a com- 
monplace, not to say sordid, type. It is a proof of the author’s 
genius that despite this he succeeds in enchaining the attention of his 
readers. As a picture of the particular class of society to which the 
characters belong at the date in a period when crimps were playing 
their wicked and inhuman trade, when pirates were abroad on the 
high seas, and when smugglers were profiting by the foolish commer- 
cial policy which was in vogue, the book is inimitable. It does not 
give moral lessons, but rather historical pictures, and the vivid realism 
of these is one of its most striking features. 


The Evil Genius. A Domestic Story. By Wikre Co..ins. 
(Chatto and Windus.) This is not marked by Mr. Wilkie Collins’ 
characteristic talent, and cannot be reckoned as one of his best stories. 
As it has already run into a new and cheaper edition, it is clear that 
the writer has not lost his hold on popular favour, though it was by 


books of a somewhat different order that his early success was 
achieved. Mr. Collins is past-master in the elaboration of ingenious 
plots, but this particular gift is not called into full play in the present 
book. To us also the subject is repellent. It would be unfair, how- 
ever, to leave the impression that Mr. Collins’ hand has lost its 
old cunning. He has certainly constructed an interesting story. 


The Bow of Orange Ribbon. By Ameria E. Barr. Between 
Two Loves. By the same Author. The Squire of Sandal-side. 
By the same Author. (James Clarke and Co.) Mrs. Barr is a prolific 
writer, but her books are all worth reading. The three books before 
us have followed each other in rapid succession, but they are so 
varied in theme and in character that there is nothing to suggest 
the idea of repetition on the writer’s part. The first is a story of 
New York just prior to the outbreak of the revolutionary war. The 
second is a Yorkshire tale, dealing with the fortunes of somewhat 
humbler people. The third is a story of a similar order, but the 
scene is laid in the Lake country. We should find it very hard to 
pronounce as to the relative merits of the last two, but we prefer both 
of them to the first ; but in all there is the same skill in the portraiture 
of character, the same happy temper, and the same power in the con- 
struction of a narrative. Our authoress is never sensational, but she 
is certainly never dull. All her books breathe a Christian spirit 
without pressing Christian truth and duty unduly into her service. 








